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“ This is (quod he) the richt report 

Of all that I did hear and knaw, 
Thocht my diſcourſe be ſumthing ſchort, 

Tak this to be a richt ſuthe ſaw ; 

Contrairie God and the King's law, 
Thair was ſpilt mekle Chriſtian blude, 
This is the ſum, fae I conclude.” 

Orp ScotTisa BaLLap. 


N KEN ye the news of Culloden 
Field?“ ſaid an old mutilated ſoldier, 
riſing haſtily from a bench at the 

Vol. I. B door 
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door of a ſmall public-houſe, about 


eighty miles from the ſear of action; 


and addreſſing a courier, who had 
ſtopped to have his horſe's ſhoe faſt- 


ened at the adjoining ſhed, the day 


after the battle. 
«© Brave news!“ replied the meſ- 


ſenger; 5 Prince William has cruſhed 


rebellion : fo if you are loyal, rejoice !” 
As he ſpoke he threw himſelf on his 


horſe, and was preparing to depart ; 


but the veteran catching hold of the 


bridle, exclaimed, “ For the love of 
Heaven, one word; ken ye if the 
brave Colonel Campbell and his bon- 
ny ſon be ſafe? If ye can add theſe 
gude tidings to your other brae ones, 
fare fa' ye, and make ye as happy 


as yell make Sandy Mac Intoſh !” 
60 My 
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« My departure was too ſpeedy to 
gain much information,” replied the 
meſſenger; © but this morning, at 
break of day, I paſſed a gentleman of 
that name, who I heard was coming 
to this village.” 

The ſoldier gave a loud huzza, and 
looſed the bridle ; the courier ſpurred 
his horſe, and was out of ſight in an 
inſtant. 

« Now the muckle de'! d—— 
that French bullet that forced an high- 
landman to fic a ſubſtitute for a bonny 
ſtrong leg,” ſtamping a wooden one, 
and daſhing his mull againſt the 
ground—** and obliged Sandy to tarry 
at hame, while others are_ gaining 
glory in the wars! —But 'tis nae time 
tor wailing ; hark*ye (calling into the 

B 2 houſe) 
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houſe) Jemmy, Willie, Jockie, Roger, 
and ye too Charley, for all your grin- 
ning, Your nameſake's beaten, and 
may e'en hang his lugs back to France. 
— Our brae laird is on the way hame 
ſo fetch your pipes, and Jet all haſten 
to meet him; I'll gang get me a horſe, 

for ſhame fa' this ſtump, if I dinna 
ride, I ſhall be left ahint.“ 

The lads, to whom Sandy thus ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, were drinking in the 
houſe; the hoſt had informed them 
of the victory, but was himſelf un- 
acquainted with the news of the Co- 
lonel's return. This information re- 
doubled their joy, and haſtily empty- 
ing their pots to the health of their 
laird and his brave ſon, they 1 
to obey the welcome ſummons. 


&© Brac 
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* L : 
ce Brae news! brae news! the rebels 


are deſeated, and our maſter's on the 
road hame !” exclaimed Sandy when 
he reached the caſtle- gate“ Brae 
news, gude troth !” re- echoed the 
porter, running forward to proclaim 
it, and leaving Sandy ſwearing and 
ſtumping behind. 

The information ſounded through 
the houſe; the family aſſembled in an 
inſtant Sandy was aſked a thouſand 


queſtions, none of which he could 


reſol ve, ſave, that Prince William had 


obtained a victory, and the Colonel 
was on his way home. 

On his way home!” repeated the 
chaplain ; * ſure that's impoſſible ſo 
ſpeedily; is Captain James with 
him?“ 

B 3 « Weel 
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| „ Weel ſpeered,” replied Sandy, 
| © but I dinna ken; but nae fear, if the 


Colonel's coming, the Captain does 


nae linger far ahint.”—At this mo- 


— — eo. A 


ment the drone of the bagpipes gave 


— —— — — — — — — — 


n>:ic2 thatall w ere aſſembled; and 


— — 


Sandy, with the domeſtics that could 


be ſpared, immediately joined them, 
and ſet out on their expedition. 


it Mr. Sommers, . the chaplain, on 


their departure retired to his apart- 
1 ment; he could hardly believe the 
| news true, cf the Colanei's fo ſpeedy 
L | return, and dreaded, ſhould it be ſo, 


that himſelf or ſon was wounded, 


CHAP. 
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CHAT. 


« In thrawis of death with wallowit check, 
All panting on the plain, 

The fainting corps of warriors lay, 

Neir to aryſe again 

Neir to return to native land, 

Nae mair with blithſom ſounds 

To boaſt the glories of the Cav, 

Aud ſchaw thair ſrining wounds, 


Orp Ccorr:i.n Patrian, 


THE cavalcade fet out with the 
greateſt glee; and about ten miles 
from their native village, on the de- 
clivity of a hill, diſcovered at a ſmall 
diſtance the Colonel and his attend- 
ants: they immediately began to ex- 
preſs their joy, ſome playing on bag- 

B 4 pipes, 
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pipes, others ſinging in ruſtic notes 
the proweſs of his anceſtors ;* while the 


maidens danced before to the warlike 


tune, or, joining in. the ſong, with their 


voices ſoftened the rude but heartfelt 
melody. | 

Colonel Campbell was mounted on 
a once black ſtecd, that had often 
| borne him in the ſervice of his coun- 

try; like his maſter he had gained 
grey hairs in the glorious employ, yet 
would he till neigh at the beating of 
a drum, and ruſh indignant from the 


tightened hand at the ſound of arms, 
The Colonel advanced towards his 
vaſſals—traits of ſorrow overcame the 
natural benignity of his countenance ; 
their eyes were ſtrained beyond the 
object before them with the eagerneſs 
| of 


I) 
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of expectation Let. your eyes reſt 
here, my friends!“ ſaid the Colonel, 
pulling his hat lower on his brows. — 
« But our young laird,” replied an 
old man, „ is he nae returned to bleſs 
us?” © You, and I, my friend,” re- 
plied the Colonel, „ ſhall ſoon meet 
him; more worthy than thee or me 
he has reached the ſummit before 
us:“ his hand thrice croſſed his eyes. 
© Yes, he is gone !—covered with 
wounds, he has bravely fallen in the 


The bag- 


pipes for a moment gave a melan- 


ſervice of his country,” 


lancholy drone, and then were filent : 

the ſongſters, in the height of che ſong 

4 of victory, gave a cry of deſpondency, 
and ſunk at once into a double heav- 
ed ſigh; the maidens' feet, long uſed 
B 5 to 
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to beat the joyful meaſure, ſtood mo- 
tionleſs and inactive. The Colonel 
pauſed a moment—* My friends, 
Campbell's battles are over; I return 
to draw my laſt breath among ye, no 
more will I quit ye: had James re- 
turned, your joy might have been 
more complete; but let this reflec- 
tion conſole you, that he died for his 
country. — Our loyal Scots ſaw their 
leader fall, and for a moment felt as 
ye do; then with one voice they cried, 
« Grief to-morrow, revenge to-day ! 
Then let us too bear our ſorrows with 
fortitude; you have indeed loſt a 
friend, bur I have loſt a ſon, the ſup- 
port of my age.” The wind raiſed a 
cloud of duſt—the veteran ſeized the 
| pretence to wipe his eyes. Ah me! 
nae 
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nae mair return?” rephed Sandy ; “ nae 


mair cheer the auld, nor ſport with 
the youthfu'? Alas! where ſhall we 
find comfort when our brae laird, that 
bonny lad James Campbell's dead ? 
Who hereafter ſhall lead our Scots to 
face the fae, when Campbell's line's 


9 


extinct?” © entreat you,” returned 
the Colonel, © to ceaſe your grief, it 
increaſes mine : our line is not ex- 
tint, my nephew will 1 hope be wor- 
thy the name he bears; he 1s yet an 
infant, hereafter he muſt be your chief, 
and, I doubt not, will be brave, and 
merit your affection.” Nae doubt 
he may,” replied Sandy fobbing, the 
big tears chafing each other down his 
rough and weather-beaten cheeks ; 
ce for the blood of diſhonour or cow- 


B 6 ardice 
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ardice never yet diſgraced the veins 


of a Campbell; but can we forget 


the bonny Captain—he who had ever 
an arm ready to defend the weak, and 
.a_ tear to ſhed with the mournfu'? 


Surely nay, theſe aged een ſhall never 


look on his fellow How often have 
1 curſt this ſtump that hindered me 


fighting under fic a commander ?—but 
nae matter, I ſhall nae hae long to 


mourn him; and as there are nae 


cripples in the ither warld, the bonny 
James Campbell ſhall nae wart an 
honeſt ſoldier,” 

They now proceeded in heayy de- 
jection towards their village, where 
thoſe that were too old, or too young, 
to attempt meeting the veteran at a 
greater diſtance, flocked from their 
_ houſes, 
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houſes, and, eager to gaze, intercepted 
his paſſage. But the dire news ſpread 
among them, curiofity had loſt its 
object, their youthful favourite was no 
more; and though they caſt up their 
bonnets, and cried, - as. uſual, Long 
live Colonel Campbell! yet the rude 
unbidden - tear would force its way 
down cheeks to which it was before 
a ſtranger for James Campbell, the 
bonny brae James, as they termed 
him, was their darling, born among 
them, and univerſally beloved. 

The deſire of their much eſteemed 
chief at length made them endeavour 
to appear compoſed, though their 
hearts were ſunk with ſorrow. Thus 
the cavalcade in gloomy filence reach- 
cd the ſeat of Colonel Campbell; it 
| was 
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was an old caſtle fituated on a hill, 
and had withſtood the united efforts 
of war and time : ſome of the ſtones 
that compoſed the fabric had been 
ſhattered by ball ; but the friendly ivy, 
which almoſt covered the ſtructure, 


hid thoſe defects. Around was a ſpa- 


cious park, in which nature had been 
laviſh of her beauties ; the boundaries 
on the north ſide being marked by a 
ridge of hills, and the bottom watered 
by rumberleſs ſerpentine rivulets that 
fell down the rocky ſlopes in natural 
caſcades ; the ſcarlet ſtrawberry cloth- 
ing the humble glen, and the towering 
fir the mountain top : and though the 


caſtle was on one fide rather expoſed 


to the eaſtern blaſt, yet did its chill in- 


fluence never perforate the Colonel's 
hall ; 
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hall; hoſpitality and univerſal philan- 
thropy keeping the manſion as warm 
as the boſom of its maſter, 

The Colonel, on reaching his dwell- 
ing, deſired his vaſſals to retire; a 
requeſt they inſtantly obeyed, praying 
Heaven to reſtore his heart to tran- 


4 quillity, 
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en 


e Some noble ſpirits, judging by themſelves, 

May yet conjecture what I might have prov'd, 

And think life only wanting to my fame.” 
Homr. 


Tur Colonel now ſecluded himſelf 4 
from all company, but that of Mr. 


Sommers, before whom he frequently 


gave free vent to his grief. That 
gentleman had educated his ſon, was 
moſt tenderly attached to him, and 
never failed, when the Colonel's ſor- 
row authoriſed his, to number tear 
for tear with him; at other times he 
firuggled to conceal his grief within 

| his 


1 
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his own boſom, fearful of increaſing 
that of his patron. James Campbell 
had received his death from a muſket 
ſhot, which he ſurvived but two hours, 
ſpeechleſs the whole time, and expired 
in his father's arms. „ Alas, Som- 
mers!“ ſaid the veteran, “ never ſhall 
J loſe the remembrance of James's ex- 


preſſive eye—his ſtruggle to ſpeak ; 


but, unfortunate father that I am! I 


was denied the conſolation of hearing 
his voice :==would to Heaven I had 


received the ſtroke, and my ſon had 


been ſpared !” 
« Would to God, rather,” replied 
Mr. Sommers, „“ that you never had 


gone to this battle !”—« Peace! had I 
an hundred ſons they ſhould fight 


for their country. Alas! I had but 


one, 
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one, and he has nobly paid his ant 
and done his duty.“ 

Here the feelings of the hero and 
father ſtruggled for pre- eminence; but 
nature proclaimed her triumph by the 
tears that ſtreamed down the furrowed 
cheeks of the veteran. 

About ſix weeks after the return of 
the Colonel, Mr. Sommers entreated 
_ permiſſion to leave him for a month 
or two, as he had ſome buſineſs of the 
utmoſt importance to tranſact. The 
Colonel, though never before in ſuch 
need of a friendly companion, readily 
conſented, ever conſidering his own 
eaſe and gratification as neceflary to 
be given up to the welfare of others. 

Mr. Sommers. remained abſent near 
two months, his melancholy appearing 
rather 
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rather increaſed than leſſened by tra- 
velling ; nay, his temper ſeemed to 
have contracted a degree of acrimony 
totally unuſual to ir. Some time after 
bis return, he propoſed to the Colonel 
a tour and paying a viſit to his bro» 
ther, Mr. Campbell; which however 
the Colonel declined for the preſent, 
but promiſed to think of hereafter. 

Mr. Campbell lived at the family- 
ſeat, near an hundred miles diſtant 
from the Colonel. This gentleman had 
only one ſurviving child, which was a 
daughter of the age of thirty, who 
had. been many years married to an 
Engliſh nobleman of the name of 
Beugle; but a ſon, whom he had loſt 
about three years before, had left him 
a. grandſon, now heir to himſelf and 

the 
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the Colonel. This child was an or- 
Phan, his mother dying at his birth, 


and now in his fifth year. Mr. Som- 


mers ſpoke in the warmeſt terms to 
the Colonel, of his youthful nephew, 
whom they had both ſeen ſome time 
previous ta his ſon's death, recom- 
mending it to him to educate him 
under his own inſpection, as he was 
heir to his large fortune. Indeed Mr. 
Sommers's real intention was to divert 


the grief of his worthy patron, by the 


cares that would naturally attend ſuch 


a project. 

Time at length, in ſome meaſure, 
blunted the acuteneſs of the Colonel's 
ſorrow; and though he ſtill dropped 
a tear of tenderneſs to the memory 
of his ſon, the cauſe in which he fell 

ſweetened 
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ſweetened its bitterneſs: he felt as a 
father, but remembered he was a 
ſoldier. 


About a year after this lamented 


loſs, the Colonel, accompanied by Mr. 


Sommers, paid his brother a viſit, when 
a propoſal of his giving up his grand- 
ſon to live with him was made. His 
fortune was too large, and the child's 
preſent expectancy too great for him 
to meet a denial; the offer was there- 
fore accepted with pleaſure, as it was 
regarded but as the preliminary ſtep 
to declaring him ſole heir, though with 
this reſtriction from grandmamma, that 


as Duncan (for ſo was the youth 


named) was but fix years old, he 


Z ſhould remain a year or two longer 


with her, as ſhe wiſhed to correct him 
of 


3 
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of ſome meanneſſes he had imbibed, 
and, if poſſible, inſtil into his mind a 
behaviour worthy his birth ; though, 
as ſhe wiſely obſerved, ſhe feared his 


extreme youth would in great meaſure 
render her counſels on that ſcore fruit- 


leſs. High birth was the lady's foible ; 


and though Mr. Campbell had married 
her. without a portion, ſhe ever con- 
ſidered him as peculiarly honoured by 
her alliance. It was a weakneſs the 
Colonel [miled at; but in this inſtance 
determined him to haſten the time 


of his nephew's removal, leſt he 


ſhould imbibe a haughtineſs which 


might hereafter render him diſagree- 
able to his inferiors, and rather feared 
and deſpiſed, than reſpected. 

The brothers, though ever united 


in 


10 
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in the ſtricteſt bonds of friendſhip, 
were of very different tempers. Mr. 
Campbell was an inoffenſive character, 


cloſe and parſimonious ;—the Colonel, 
on the contrary, was open and ge- 
nerous; his heart, though a brave one, 
alive to every humaaiſed tender feel- 
ing: he had been educated by his 
uncle, n cificer of diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nour, and parcicularly attached to King 
William; {row this relation he im- 
bibed the utmoſt Jcteſtation for the 
very name of King James, tree!; ex- 
pending his fortune as well as ven- 
turing his life to defend and preſerve 
1 the crown to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. 


The brothers both married ladies of 


their own country, and had been pa- 


rents to a numerous offspring, none tf 
which 
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which on the fide of Mr. Campbell 
ſurvived but Lady Beugle, as before 
obſerved. The Colonel had been 
bleſt with three ſons, two of whom 
died in their infancy, and the third, 


our much lamented James, who had 


fallen in the ſervice of his country. 
The Colonel loft his Lady ſome years 
previous to this mournful event, and 
had fincerely lamented her. Mr. Som- 
mers and himſelf educated the youth: 
the former had made him a man of 
underſtanding, and an accompliſhed 
gentleman ; the latter had made him 
a ſoldier, and taught him to hold his 
life only of value as it could ſerve 
his king and country. In his twenty- 


Giſt year he attended the Duke of 


Cumberland at Tournay, and after- 
8 | wards 
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wards to the battle of Culloden, where 


he loſt his life. 
The preliminaries ſettled for Dun- 


can's living with his uncle, the Colonel 
in a few days took his leave; Mr. 
Campbell promiſing to bring the youth 
to the caſtle at the appointed time. 


Vor. I. C CHAP. 
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- 


« His hair was like the threds of gold, 
Drawn from Minerva's loome : 


His lips like roſes drapping dew, 
His breath was a perfume. 


« His brow was like the mountain ſna, 
Gilt by the morning beam; 
His cheeks like living roſes glow : 


His een like azure ſtream.“ 
Ol ScoTTIsn BALLAD. 


WE thall paſs over the twelve 
months that brought Duncan to his 
uncle's, ſomething turned of ſeven years 
old; ſtrong, bold, light, active, and 
Cheerful as health and good humour 
could make him, “ Behold, brother,” 

ſaid 
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ſaid Mr. Campbell, * our laſt remaining 
male! he is yours—may he poſſeſs ſuf- 
ficient merit to blunt the acuteneſs of 
your feelings for James!“ 

What ſay you, Duncan?“ returned 
the Colonel ; „ will you live with me?” 
« Will you teach me to be a ſoldier, 
uncle ?” 

« By my honour will I !” replied the 
Colonel embracing him; © and may'ſt 
thou be more fortunate than thy kinſ- 
man !” 

Mr. Campbell chid his grandſon fer 
advancing ſo painful a ſubject, ſaying, 
Indeed, brother, this boy is too warm; 
I could wiſh you to curb him before the 
habit is too deeply rooted.” —« *Tis a 
matter in which we ſhall never diſagree,” 


anſwered the Colonel, © provided 'tis 


C 2 . . ever 
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ever honourably employed ; I wiſh not 
the moderation of age on the ſhoulders 
of youth—But mark me, Duncan, to 
gain my favour ; with the poor, the op- 
preſſed, and the meek, you muſt be 
gentle; with the rich, the oppreſſor, 
or the proud, act as your nature ſhall 


direct.“ 

« am heartily glad, uncle,” $6 | 
ed Duncan, * that you give me leave 
to talk to poor folks; for though I love 
my grandmamma very dearly, and ſhe 
has forbid me doing it an hundred 

imes, yet I could never help it when I 
ſaw a ragged boy; and I proteſt, though 
ſhe has told me ſo much of the differ. 
ence of blood, yet when Davy Forbes 
and I fell out of the nut-tree, and made 
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both our noſes bleed, for the life of me 
I could ſee no difference.” 

Mr. Campbell chid his grandſon; 
but the ſmile that involuntarily croſſed 
the face of the Colonel, reaffured the 
youth, who in a fortnight became ſo 
attached to his uncle, that, on the de- 
parture of his grandfather, he was in the 
utmoſt terror leſt he ſhould be obliged 
to accompany him. 

Mr. Sommers undertook the educa- 
tion of Duncan with pleaſure, whoſe 
vivacity and good humour brought 
back to his memory the youth of his 
former pupil: as for the Colonel, he be- 
came daily more attached to his ne- 
phew ; and ſportive mirth and jocund 
dance again began to reſound through 
the vaulted roofs of the Caſtle, on birth- 


83 days, 
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days, anniverſaries of victories, &c. &c. 
on which times the Colonel never failed 
to give an entertainment to his vaſſals. 

As Duncan's temper was ſimilar ta 
the Coloneb's lamented ſon's, and his 
education the ſame, he ſoon became 
as great a favourite among the depen- 
dants: tell a tale of woe, he bad a heart 
as weak as a girl; relate one of oppreſ- 
ſion, and the heated blood ſhone in 
his cheeks and ſparkled in his eyes.— 
Once every year he viſited his grandfa- 
ther (as the diſtance was too conſidera- 
ble to make thoſe viſits more frequent), 
but ever returned with double pleaſure 
to che Colonel not that he was wanting 
in affection or duty to Mr. Campbell, 
but he looked up to the Colonel as a 


model of perfection which it was his 
higheſt 
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higheſt ambition to imitate. Seated 
under the majeſtic firs in the Colonel's 
park, often did Duncan oblige his un- 
cle to renew his battles, from that of 
Blanglies to that of Dettingen: even 
Sandy Mac Intoſh was often a party in 
theſe converſations ; he had attended 
the Colonel through all, and loſt his leg 
in the laſt mentioned. Thus glided 
months and years until Duncan attain- 
ed the age of fifteen; poliſhed by na- 
ture, cultivated by the care of Mr. 
Sommers, tall without awkwardneſs, 
handſome without effeminacy: he could 
run, dance, wreſtle, or climb to the 
craggy mountain's top, as though, un- 
uſed to the Colonel's- ſoft indulgence, 
he had been bred on its ſummit, and 

C 4 accuſtomed 
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_accuſtomed to plunge barcfoot among 


its frozen ſnows. 


One morning Duncan was not to be 


found at breakfaſt time ; after which 
the Colonel and Mr. Sommers walked 


towards the village, half anxious for 


their favourite. At length they per- 
ceived him advancing towards them, 
but were much ſurpriſed, as the youth 


drew near, to ſee his clothes torn, 
and his face ſwelled and disfigured. 


ce Where haſt been, my dear boy?“ 


ſaid the Colonel, and how came your 


face ſo bruiſed?” In a cauſe for which, 
my dear Sir, I'm ſure you will not 
blame me. It is doubtleſs by your 


order that milk is every morning given 
to the poor; it has ever pleaſed me to 


contemplate 


© _ ks ©. 
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contemplate the apparent ſatisfaction 
with which they receive it, One little 
laſs, whom I never ſaw till lately, uſu- 
ally came after the other girls and boys, 
and generally met with a reprimand 
from the dairy maid : this morning, not 
content with ſending her away with an 
empty pitcher, ſhe ſpoke { harſhly to 
her as ſent her back in tears. I heard 
the whole diſcourſe, and followed, de- 
termined to make her return, and oblige 
Mary to fill the pitcher. She had 
reached the little park-gate, before I 
overtook her, where two great loons 
had ſtopped the paſſage on purpoſe to 
teaſe her; one of whom I heard ſay, 
Lou are wiel ſerved, dorty pet gae 
next time with the ither lads and 


laſſes.” The little maid ſobbed as 
C 6 though. 
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though her heart would break, and 
again attempted to paſs them; but they 


prevented her, adding more injurious 


language; which however I did not 
liſten to, for with a blow which I gave 
the moſt inſolent, he cleared the way, 
and meaſured his length on the ground. 
On his rifing, we fought it out; indeed 
he had ſoon enough, and J was at- 
tempting to comfort the little laſs, who 
had ſtood ſcreaming the whole time, 


when the other faid © it was unka hard 
that T ſhould take the part of fic a young 
limmer.” I was exaſperated, and aſked 
how he dared give that appellation to 
one I choſe to protect? His anſwer in- 
creaſed my rage, and we fell to again, 
but at laſt I made him ſubmit. This is 


the whole, uncle, except that I have 
ſince 
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fince been home with Peggy, whoſe 
grandmother bathed my face with ſome 
water from the brook.” 

« Truly, Duncan, I do not blame you. 
I would ever have you help the weak 
and unprotected ; but who is this young 
damſel who has occaſioned you to give 
the firſt proofs of your valour ?” 

« 1] proteſt I know no more of her 
than that her name is Peggy, and that 
ſhe hves with her grandmother by the 
burn-ſide at the farther end of the 
village, and is altogether the prettieſt 
little girl I ever ſaw.” 

“ I hope, Duncan,” replied the Colo- 
nel with great gravity, *© that your hu- 
manity would have been equally alive 
had ſhe been as ugly as you fay ſhe is 

C6 the 
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the contrary.” I certainly ſhould 


have behaved in the ſame manner had 
ſhe been frightful, but I felt the inſult 
double as I ever noticed her from 
the reſt : beſides, had you ſeen her tears, 
I am ſure, uncle, you would have been 
as angry at the occaſion as l felt 


myſelf.” 

Mr. Sommers mingled but little in 
the foregoing converſation: 'tis cer- 
tain he had not appeared for ſome 
years to hold the ladies in the higheſt 


eſtimation, ever painting them to his 


pupils as ſyrens; but Sommers was ar- 
rived at the age of fifty - ſix, and ſtill a 
bachelor, which may perhaps account 
for his ill humour to the ſex. | 


As ſoon as the Colonel reached home, 
he 
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he ordered ſome application to Dun- 
can's face, which removed the ſwelling, 
but not a large-circular black mark 
which he bore round his eye from the 
late rencounter. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. We; 700 f. 


© A maid of beauty rare; 
Even Marg'ret on the Scottiſh throne 1 
Was never half ſo fair.” TY 1 
OLD Scorrisn BALLAD, 1 


Ir was the Colonel's cuſtom to walk 
every evening, accompanied by his ne- 
phew : the day after the fight, Duncan 
pointed out a cottage at the extremity 
of the village There lives Peggy!“ 
ſaid he; I would we might meet 4 


her, for I wiſh you much to ſee her.“ 
« You are no ſtranger at their cot- 

tage, I ſuppoſe, Duncan; you ſhall in- 

troduce me.? Indeed, Sir, I was 


never there until yeſterday, Peggy I 
: have 
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have often ſeen coming for milk, but 
the old woman never before; poor 
creature, ſhe was in a terrible fright 
about my face, though I repeatedly 
aſſured her that I felt no inconveni- 
ence from it. I could ſcarcely hinder 
her from ſcolding poor Peggy ; ſhe 
ſaid you would never forgive my be- 
ing hurt; and, were ſhe to fee you 
now, I truly believe would be half 

dead with the fright.” 
©. Well, then, Duncan, go in 
firſt ; tell them I am not angry, but 
only curious to ſee the laſs of whom 
you have ſtepped forth the declared 
champion.” | 
Duncan obeyed, and, quickening 
his pace, enteredthe cottage. The old 
woman and Peggy were ſpinning, the 
latter 
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latter finging an old ballad in a voice 
of fuch mournful melody, as ſtruck at 
once upon the heart, and forced a tear to 
the remembrance of heroes long moul- 
dered in the Juſt. At the fight of Dun 
can ſhe inſtantly ceaſed, and jumped 
up to meet him; but drawing back 
exclaimed, © Ey! Lord! I wad I had 
been ſick at hame before you had 
gotten fic an ene on my aCccount.”— 
« Huſh, Peggy !” interrupted Duncan; 
“% my uncle is coming. Do not be 
alarmed, Jannet,” addreſſing the old 
woman; he is much pleaſed I took 
your Peggy's part.” - He had time to 
add no more, for the Colonel entered. 
In ſpite of Duncan's aſſurances, Jannet 
could not believe but the Colonel 


came to chide her, and, falling on her 
knees, 


1 
LY 
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knees, entreated his pardon for what 
had happened. The Colonel inſiſted 
on her riſing, aſſuring her that he was 
not diſpleaſed, with an air and ſmile 
that might have baniſhed fear even 
in the hour of danger; the goodneſs 
of his heart was always conſpicuous 
on his features, but ſhone with double 
reſplendence when he ſmiled.— He 
obſerved Peggy: — beauty is prepoſ- 
ſeſſing; no wonder then he found 
himſelf pleaſed with her, who might 
with juſtice have been called the fa- 
vourite work of nature. Though ſhe had 
not reached her eleventh year, ſhe 
might eaſily have paſſed for fourteen: 
her complectdn was fair to admiration; 
her noſe aquiline; her eyes, though 

blue, 
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blue, ſparkling and commanding ; 
her cheeks, which were uſually of the 


lighteſt tints of the roſe, had now a 
deeper glow, occaſioned by ſtanding 
in the preſence of a ſtranger, while a 


number of dimples diſplayed them- 
ſelves whenever ſhe opened her ver- 
milion lips; bright auburn locks in 
wanton luxuriant ringlets hung to the 


bottom of her fine formed waiſt, which 


was incloſed in a white cotton jacket, 


that plainly ſhewed the advantage of 


nature and eaſe againſt cuſtom and 
French ſtays; a ſhort tartan plaid pet- 
ticoat completed her humble accou. 
trements ; and though thus equipped, 
ſhe was a figure that nature might 
have owned with triumph, and labo- 

rious 
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rious faſhion have ſtriven in vain to 
imitate. oy 
ce What is your name, fair maiden?” 
ſaid the Colonel gazing intently on 
her. Peggy Grant, ſae pleaſe ye,” 
replied ſhe, © Well, Peggy, and what 
1s the reaſon you do not come with 


the other girls for milk?“ 


Peggy bluſhed yet more deeply 


than before, and remained filent. 2 


never ſent the bairn,” replied Jannet, 
« till lately, I ha' been unka fick, or uſed 
to go myſell; for, the bleſſing of Heaven 
light on ye! the milk we receive from 
your bounty 1s the greateſt part of our 
food, and had ſhe nae fetched it we 
could nae have exiſted ; the dear laſs 
does naego out to play, which makes 

: the 
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the lads and lafles jeer her, and ca” her 
a dorty pet; but nae wonder—auld 
wives and unprotected laſſes are always 
flouted at by knaves and fools.” 

& Are ye of the highlands ?” faid 
the Colonel with a ſmile. 

% No!” anſwered Jannet. I for- 
a merly kept houſe within three miles of 
Edinburgh; but I loſt my brae lad, 
my only Son Allan, near eight years 
fince, and I could nae manage with- 
out him, and muſt ſurely ha' ſunken 
under my ſorrow, had I not ftriven 
againſt it for the ſake of Peggy : Ah! 
Heaven ſent her for my camfort—My 
mercileſs creditors took a', and I de- 


termined to come hither as this wee 


bouſe was my ain, left me by my gued- 
| man, 
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man, whoſe father was a ſervant to 


your honour's uncle Kenneth, and 


ſerved under him in the wars. 
« »Tis now ſeven years ſince we tra- 


velled all the way hither from Edin- 


burgh on foot : ey, it was a lang and 
weariſome journey ; but God gave us 
ſtrength, ſae we did nae repine.“ 
ce Is Peggy's mother likewiſe dead?“ 
demanded the Colonel. Ah me! 
ſhe ſaw but the light of ane morn 
after bringing Peggy into the warld?” 
„Well, Jannet,” ſaid the Colonel, 
you have a ſtrong claim on my aſſiſt- 
ance, as your father was an old ſervant 
of my uncle Kenneth's : I am ſorry 1 
did. not know your ſituation before; 


but make yourſelf eaſy for your future 


wants— I will think of ſending your 


grand- 
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grand-daughter to ſchool, ſhe is a great 
girl, 'tis pity ſhe ſhould be unedu- 
cated ; let her come every day to my 
houſekeeper Mrs. Donald, whom I will 
defire to inſtruct her,” © ha' taught 
the bairn,” replied Jannet, „ till ſhe 
can read e'en better than myſell; and I 
truly believe that there is nc'er a laſs 
in all the Highlands that kens ſae 
many ancient ballads, and troth ſhe 
can fing them too.” I am glad to 
hear that,” returned the Colonel. 
Come to the caſtle to-morrow, Peggy, 
and give us a proof of thy ſkill.“ 

At the concluſion of this diſcourſe, 


amidſt many curtſies from Peggy, and 


ſtill more bleſſings from Jannet, the 
Colonel and his nephew departed.— 
ee Indeed, Duncan,” ſaid he, © I think 


3 Peggy 
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Peggy one of the fineſt girls I ever ſaw, 
but I fancy that face of innocence and 
timidity covers a proud litile heart ; 


Z however, we will try to have her in- 
ſtructed, that ſhe may earn a liveli- 
hood in ſome decent way hereafter,” 


Such diſcourſe brought the uncle 
and nephew home, the latter de- 
lighted at having obtained the protec- 
tion of the Colonel for Peggy, and 
the former pleaſed at the ſatisfaction 
his nephew expreſſed for his kind- 


neſs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


% May he who gives the rain to pour, 
And wings the blaſt to blaw, 
Protect thee fra? the driving ſhow'r, 


The bitter froft and ſnaw !*? 
RozntrTt Burns. 


'E EGGY, according to the Colonel's 
deſire, came every day to the caſtle; 
he ordered her to be taught to write, 
and improved in reading :—indeed the 
taſk was not difficult; for, joined to a 
comprehenſive genius, ſhe had the 
moſt eager deſire to learn, nor was 
her friend Duncan backward in gain- 


ing for her all the advantages in his 


power. 


my © hood — 
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power. She had an excellent voice : 
Mr. Sommers was a proficient in 
muſic, and had taught his pupil, who 
in his turn became maſter to Peggy. 
Mr. Sommers remonſtrated, but in 
vain : the Colonel conſidered the beha- 
vior of Duncan only as laudable; for 
as humanity was one of his moſt mark- 
ing characteriſtics, he could not blame 
it in his nephew, whoſe kindneſs to the 
youthful Peggy he could conſider in 
no other point of view. 

Her enchanting ſimplicity and inno- 
cence at length conquered the aſſumed 
harſhneſs of Mr. Sommers, for it was 
really not natural to him; he gave her 
ſome leſſons on the harpſichord, and 


was fo delighted with her rapid im- 


provement, that he determined to cor- 
Vol. I. D rect 
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re& the rudeneſs of her education. 
The Colonel had at firſt intended to 
ſend her to ſchool to Glaſgow, but her 
ſpeedy improvement ſoon made him 
think it needleſs. Mr. Sommers had 
ſo well ſucceeded in his firſt intention, 


that he determined to- try her with the 


Polite languages, and, to his complete | 
ſatisfaction, found her mind like a rich l 
| ſoil capable of bringing to perfection 


whatever was implanted therein. 

As theſe multiplied ſtudies took up 
nearly the whole of her time, ſhe by 
inſenſible degrees became an almoſt 
conſtant reſident at the Caſtle, the 
Colonel ordering her® an apartment 
adjoining Mrs. Donald's, where ſhe far 
more frequently ſlept than at her 
Grandmother's, whoſe ſituation by the 


 kindnels ! 
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kindneſs of the Colonel was now as 
comfortable as poſſible. 

Four years paſſed inſenfibly, dur- 
ing which period Peggy had been in- 
defatigable in her endeavours for im- 
provement. Behold her then, at near 
ſixteen, not a modern fine lady, but an 
elegant inſtructed girl, who gave 
the promiſe of an accompliſhed wo- 
man: her manners were now grace- 
ful, her language pure; her ſimplicity, 
fincerity, and innocence of heart alone 
remaining. Peggy's education was cer- 
tainly a very uncommon one : in early 
life accuſtomed only to the company 
of an old woman, whom unaſſuming 
virtue prompted to act well, without 
knowing it praiſeworthy: in a more 
advanced period leſt entirely to the in- 

D 2 ſtruction 
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ſtruction of men of underſtanding and 
humanity, but who knew little or no- 
thing of female punctilios: From her 
grandmother ſhe had learned to ſpin, 
and from Mrs. Donald to ſew; bur 
neither the one nor the other knew any 
thing of modern refinement : thus, as 
frankneſs was one of her particular 
characteriſtics, what her heart thought, 
her tongue as freely. declared: poſ- 
ſeſſed of a perſon that at once united 


the utmoſt degree of feminine delicacy, 


and the glow of health, ſhe was neither 
vapouriſh, nervous, nor hyſterical, 
As ſhe became accuſtomed to the 
Colonel, her timidity intirely wore off: 
he was often troubled with the gout, 
and her voice employed in ſinging or 
reading beguiled his pains; no one 

could 


CP 
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could place his foot ſo eaſily on the 
cuſhion, and her ear was ever firſt to 
catch his commands. On every little 
holiday, Duncan and Peggy led the 
dance, to the great diſlike of the vil- 
lage lads and laſſes; for though the 
boys ſome four years before had 
joined the girls in jeering her pride as 
they termed it, yet the caſe was now 
quite altered; her beauty improved by 
age, dreſs, and education, ſpoke ſo 
powerfully to their hearts, that they 
all envied Duncan's happineſs in ſo 
charming a partner. The ſcandal of 


the girls had however loſt none of its 


former poignancy, but appeared to 
ſtrengthen with Peggy's charms ; often 
declaring to each other that they won- 
dered what ſuch a bonny lad as the 


D 3 young 
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young laird could ſee in ſuch a 
maukin, who every one muſt allow 
was much too tall, and though ſhe had 
a tolerable fine ſhape, yet they had no. 
doubt that before long it would Joſe 
its taper proportion. Though theſe 
ideas were circulated in parties of fe- 
male friends, yet did the whiſper never 
reach the caſtle; for they dreaded the 
anger of the Colonel, who, had he 
heard a tale of ſcandal, would have 
cauſed it to be traced to its authors 


whom he would have puniſhed with 


bis diſpleaſure. 
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CH AT. VIiL 


% His towir that us'd with torches bleiſe, 
To ſhyne ſae far at nicht, 
Seemd now as black as mourning wetd, 
Nae marvel fair he ſichd.“ 
Orp ScorTigH BALLADs 


0 

E THUS all was peace and harmony 
© at the caſtle, until the general happi- 
" neſs was broken by the Colonel being 
h ſeized with a violent fever of the moſt 


dangerous kind; Duncan was incon- 
ſolable, and Peggy fixed by the bed of 
hcknets, regardleſs of fatigue or re- 
peated nightly watchings. Duncan's 
entreaties, who never quitted his 


uncle's apartment, were vain : ſhe pe- 


) D 4 remptorily 
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remptorily refuſed to leave him. 
% Tis true,” ſaid ſhe, © I cannot boaſt 
of the right you have to attend him, 
but if love could conſtitute relation- 
ſhip, who fo near a-kin as Peggy?“ 
For a fortnight the fever raged with 
the utmoſt violence, about the. expi- 
ration of which it rather abated, 
and gave ſome feeble hope to the 
phyficians. Mr. Sommers, who had 
likewiſe conſtantly attended the Colo- 
nel, now found himſelf overpowered 
with fatigue, and was obliged to re- 


tire. Duncan had before entreated, | 


he now inſiſted on Peggy leaving him; 
her pallid looks plainly pourtraying, 
that, though her inclination might con- 
tinue, her ſtrength would ſoon fail: 
with ſome difficulty he at length pre- 

vailed 
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vailed, by giving a promiſe, that on 
her return he would retire to reſt. 
Some time after Peggy quitted the 
apartment, the Colonel, who had been 
many days totally deprived of his un- 
derſtanding, gave ſigns of returning 
ſenſe; he at length obſerved Duncan 
ſitting ſilent and ſad by his fide- 
My dear boy,” ſaid he, © the laſt ob- 
je&t I remember was yourſelf fitting 
in that ſame attitude and ſame ſpot, 
how long have you continued there ?” 
Not long, fir,” replied he; though 
to ſay the truth he had known no other 
apartment fince the danger of his 
uncle. Your eyes look heavy, my 
child,” ſaid the Colonel; © and I find 
myſelf much better, I pray you this 


night retire to reſt—no reply, Duncan, 
D 5 I infi 
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I infiſt on being obeyed,” Duncan 
with reluctance left his uncle and re- 
tired to his chamber, and the Colonel, 
after taking ſome refreſhment, com- 
poſed himſelf to ſleep. The morn 
had ſcarce begun to break, when he 
awakened with recruited ſpirits, As 
well as his weakneſs would permit he 
raiſed himſelf in bed : two attendants, 
weary with watching, had involunta- 
rily fallen afleep: the good man 
viewed them with a ſmile of benignity, 
& Poor creatures,” ſaid he, *“ fleep on; 
no doubt but J have fatigued you 
greatly.” Thus ſaying, he compoſed 
himſelf, returning thanks to heaven 
for the change he had experienced. 
The gentle turning the lock of his 


chamber door diſturbed his deyotion ; 
he 
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he was ſurpriſed to find ſo early a viſi- 
tant was Peggy, who with cautious 
ftep ſtole into the apartment, which 


was only enlightened by the glimmer 


ofa lamp. She looked at the ſleeping 


ſervants, and ſoftly ejaculated © How 


can they ſleep!” approaching the 
place where Duncan uſually ſat, ſhe 
next miſſed him, which occaſioned 
freſh matter of wonder ; for Duncan 
had ordered that Peggy ſhould not be 
diſturbed even with the joyful tidings 


of the favourable turn of his uncle's 


_ diſorder, well knowing that her firſt 


care would be to vilit him when ſhe 


awoke, 

She approached the bed, the Colo- 
nels eyes were half cloſed, ſhe had no 
idea that his delirium had left him, 

D 6 and 
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and taking his hand which lay on the 


_ outſide of the bed ſhe bathed it with 
her tears, then preſſing it to her lips 


ſhe gently raiſed the clothes and co. 


vered it. 


It was with the utmoſt difficulty 


that the Colonel conſtrained himſelf 
not to ſpeak during this ſcene; for 
Peggy had no ſooner covered his 


hand, than, again cautiouſly looking 


to ſee if the ſervants ſlept, which the 


hardneſs of their breathing convinced 


her they did, ſhe knelt down, and 


by her raiſed eye convinced the 
Colonel ſhe was making application 
to that Power whoſe ear 1s ever 


open to the call of. innocence. At 
length ſhe roſe and was advancing to 
wake the ſervants, when the Colonel 

prevented 


hes 
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prevented her by ſaying, © Your | 
prayers are heard, Peggy ; Iam much 
better, and truſt I ſhall live to requite 
your virtue and gratitude.” 

She turned haſtily with a look of 
mingled aſtoniſhment and pleaſure, 
ſeeming to doubt the reality of what 
ſhe heard; but the good Colonel's re- 
peated aſſurances convinced her of his 
return to reaſon, and gave the flatter- 
ing hope of his recovery. Her heart 
was too full to ſuffer her to be elo- 
quent, and, haſtily waking the ſervants, 
ſhe retired to another apartment, where 
with heart-felt gratitude ſhe offered a 
tribute of thankfulneſs to the father of 
mercy which is ever acceptable 


the unadorned ſacrifice of a virtuous 
heart. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


& Laft night I met him on a bawk,. 
Where yellow corn was growing, 
There mony a kindly word he ſpake 
That ſet my heart a-glowing. 
ALAN Ramsar. 


PEGGY's happineſs was of ſhort du- g 
ration; for, though the Colonel's health * 
daily increaſed, her friend Duncan tr 
had caught the fever, which made the 4 
havoc uſual in ſtrong conſiitution... C 
As ſoon as the Colonel could quit his P, 
own chamber, he was ſeldom from his ce 
nephew's, with whom he was ever ch 


ſure to find Mr. Sommers and Peggy. ſer 
The Colonel remonſtrated that he 
much 
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much feared ſhe would next catch 


the infection, and gently adviſed her 
not to come into the apartment, 
« Ah do not order me not to come!“ 
faid ſhe, burſting into tears; © indeed 
it would break my heart. Could I 
harbour a ſelfiſh idea, when either 
of you are in danger, I were not fit 
to live; beſide, he is pleaſed with my 
attendance, for Jaſt night he would 
not take his medicines, unti] I en- 
treated him, and he ſaid he would 
always take them from me.” The 
Colonel's heart, as well as that of 
Peggy, was the ſeat of innocence: 
«© Give him then his medicines, 
child,“ ſaid he; “ and Heaven pre- 
ſerve thee from the contagion.” The 
Colonel, who poſſeſſed univerſal phi- 

lanthropy, 
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lanthropy, was not aware there are 
more dangerous contagions than fe- 
vers; and had Duncan ſaid, Give me 
my medicines becauſe I love thee,” ſhe 
would as certainly, in the innocence of 
her heart, have repeated it, and the 
Colonel, judging by the goodneſs of 


his own, would as certainly have be- 


lieved it and never thought of con- 


ſequences. 

The ſtrength of Duncan's conſtitu- 
tion at length got the better of the 
fever, and the Colonel's illneſs gave 
way to a ſmart fit of the gout. The be- 


haviour of Peggy had more than ever 


attached the Colonel to her, ſhe was 


now perpetually at the caſtle, break- 
faſted and dined with her benefactor, 


the lively unaffected innocence of her 


manner 


ul 


1 
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manner amuſed him, he was fond of 
ſinging, and the beautiful Scottiſh airs 
loſt no muſic by her voice. 

Peace and health reftored at the 
caſtle, Peggy every evening viſited 
her grandmother; for neither the 
charms of her ſituation, nor the gen- 
tility of her dreſs, could make her | 
regardleſs of the duty ſhe owed her, 
ever finding an hundred little do- 
meſtic cares to employ her, when ſhe 
went to the cottage, though the 
bounty of the Colonel had ſupplied 
the loſs of Peggy to Jannet by en» 
abling her to keep a girl of the fame 
age to attend on her. 

One night being later than uſual, 
Duncan formed ſome excuſe to his 


uncle, who was confined by the gout, 


and 
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and went to meet her: about the mid- 
way from the caſtle, he met the ob- 
ject of his ſearch, and mutually pleaſed 
with the rencounter they proceeded 
homewards. On paſſing the little gate 
where Duncan fought for her, ſhe 
faid, « I never paſs this, gate without 
a palpitation of heart, a kind of mix- 
ture of pleaſure and pain. What obli- 
gations do I owe you! but for you, 
I had been untaught, and never 
known the bleſſings of education, or 
experienced the benevolence of the 
Colonel.” „ It was a morning I ſhall 
ever think of with pleaſure” returned 
he. © May I be thy protector through 
life, Peggy | it would be a poſt of de- 
light, and executed with rapture.” 


Duncan had awakened a thought in 


Pegey's 


-— 
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Peggy's boſom that never found place 
there before; ** Through life 
peated ſhe : © Alas! Heaven knows 


re- 


how it may diſpoſe of me, ſhould the 
Almighty take the Colonel, and you 


be married to ſome fine lady, that 


vwould not accept the ſervices of poor 


Peggy“ Heaven will for both our 
ſakes, 1 hope, long ſpare my uncle,“ 


ſaid Duncan, taking Peggy's hand: 


et but for the fine lady, if ever I 


marry, be affured, Peggy, it will be 
one that will require thy ſervices.” 

Peggy fighed involuntarily. — 

66 Why that hgh 2" 

% Did I fioh ?”-—how different it 
will be ;—you mult not come to meet 
me then (another figh) ; though, if 1 
live, I will love her for yout fake.” 

0, 6 50 
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“ So thou ſhalt Peggy, and I will 
love her for thine,” 

The converſation had certainly not 
concluded here, had they not per- 
ceived a chaiſe and four at the gate 
of the caſtle, which Duncan, though 
at ſome diſtance, knew to be his 
grandfather's ; they therefore haſtened 
home, Duncan with a declaration 
between his lips, and Peggy with a 
confuſed idea of time to come, - the 
Colonel, Duncan, matrimony, &c. &c. 
which not knowing how to account 
for, ſhe told Mrs. Donald ſhe felt 
herſelf but indifferent, and immediate- 


Iy retired to reſt. 


Peggy had been in bed ſome time, 


when Mrs. Donald called in to aſk 
whether ſhe found herſelf better. I 


really 
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really know not what ails me” re- 
plied Peggy, „but I cannot ſleep, 
yet I have no particular pain, If I 
chance to doſe, the Colonel and Mr. 
Duncan ſwim before me: firſt I 
dreamed they chid me, and waked 
with weeping ; hardly was I com- 
poſed to ſleep. again, when I thought 
they were uncommonly kind; and, 
Duncan taking my hand to lead me 
to his uncle, I awoke with plea- 
ſure.“ 

Mrs. Donald changed the diſcourſe, 
by informing her that Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell were come to ſtay for ſome 
days at the caſtle. Peggy, who had 
never ſeen that lady, aſked ſome 
queſtions concerning her : * Why ſhe 
is one of the pioudeſt women in all 


Scotland,” 


— —— —-—— — — — — 2 — 
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Scotland,” replied Mrs. Donald; “ va- 
luing herſelf very highly on her fa- 
mily, which ſhe traces to our ancient 
kings. I am ſure our good maſter is 
not fond of her, -which makes them 
viſit ſo ſeldom.” After this diſcourſe 


Mrs. Donald bade Peggy good night; 


whoſe ſpirits being before exhauſted, 


ſhe ſoon fell aſleep. 


CHAP, 


« 
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CHAP. Iz. 


« Seorn is more grievous than the pains of death,” 
Hou. 


IN the morning, Peggy, who was 
uſually firſt in the breakfaſt parlour, 
remained with Mrs. Donald; ſhe did 
not like the account of Mrs. Camp- 
bell, and determined not to take the 
uſual liberty, unleſs the Colonel ſent 
for her. Indeed that gentleman was no 
ſooner ſeated at table, than he or- 
dered the attendant to tell Peggy 
breakfaſt was ready. Mrs. Campbell 
gave an inquiſitive ſtare at her huſ- 
band: but he, knowing as little of che 
p. matter 
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matter as herſelf, could only reſolve 
her by aſking, © Who is Peggy, bro- 
ther?“ © A young woman for whom 


I have a particular eſteem,” returned 


the Colonel, *© though only the 


daughter of a cottager; but as her 
manners and perſon might honour any 
rank, I have not apologiſed for in- 
troducing her, as I am certain you 
muſt be pleaſed with her.” As 1 
did not ſuit the policy of Mrs. Camp- 
bell to diſſent from her brother-in- 


law, ſhe ſtifled her pride at this ex- 


planation, and an aukward filence 


took place, which however was ſoon 
broken by the entrance of Peggy, 


who, after a timid but graceful curt— 


ſey, ſeated herſelf by the Coloncl's 
deſire, and made tea. To paint the 
aſtoniſhment 
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aftoniſhment of Mrs. Campbell, is 
impoſſible; the manners and perſon 
of Peggy had abſolutely ſtruck her 
dumb : but breakfaſt was no ſooner 
over, than ſlightly apologiſing to the 
Colonel, ſhe propoſed a walk to her 
huſband and grandſon. They had no 
ſooner reached the door, than the 
ſtorm found way, „ Well, well! 
ſurely I am the firſt of my family 
that was ever ſo inſulted ! for you, de- 
generate boy, who could for a length 
of time fit at table with a beggar, 
you partake not of my blood; but 
prepare to return home immediately, 
or I renounce you for ever,” - 


Mr. Campbell was no more pleaſed 


with Peggy, than his wife, not that 


he feared ſo greatly diſgracing his 


Vor. I. E blood ; 
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blood; he rather trembled for his 
pocket; the Colonel was poſſeſſed of 
a prodigious ſum of ready money, 
left by his Uncle Kenneth, which he 
might bequeath to whom he pleaſed, 
and ſhould Duncan be taken away, 
might be ſo offended as to beſtow it 
on ſome one elſe. Mr. Campbell 
therefore attempted to ſooth his lady, 
but in vain, until at length weary 
with the diſpute, he cried peeviſhly, 
"+ Well, let us take Duncan home, 
my brother has ſixty thouſand pounds, 
which he may beſtow on this girl, 
and that will ennoble her more than 
all the blood of the Malcolms,” — 
&« *Tis falſe, degenerate man!“ ex- 
claimed . ſhe, “ money is but droſs 


compared to the blood that fills my 
veins; 
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veins ; your family by frequently mix- 
ing with lowland, nay ſometimes Eng- 


liſh puddle, is greatly contaminated, 


or your brother had not ſeated me by 


a vagabond wench, nor your grand- 


ſon, with the air of an humble depen- 


dant, aſſiſted, or rather waited on, her 


at the tea-table.” 

Duncan, during the whole of this 
diſcourſe had remained filent, for 
though he would not have feared the 
arm of any deſcendant of Malcolm, 
he had a particular averſion to the 
tongue; nay, fo much did he de- 
rogate from that noble ſtock, that he 
would willingly have foregone all 
advantage of royal blood, to have 
ſeen his grandmother gentle, hu— 
mane, and compaſſionate as Peggy. 
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The ſight of the Colonel at ſome 
little diſtance advancing towards them, 
put a ſtop to Mrs. Campbell's tongue, 
for though ſhe pretended to hold 
riches in the higheſt contempt, 
yet ſhe well knew the efficacy of 
gold, and inwardly paid all due de- 
ference to that bewitching metal, 
well acquainted that the world in 
general would never have the aſſu— 
rance to queſtion a man worth fixty 
thouſand pounds concerning the rank 


or name of his anceſtors, 
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F 


16 the old man would ſhake 
His years away, and act his young encounters : 
Then, having ſhew'd his wounds, he'd fit Lim 
down, 
And all the live- long day diſcouiſe of war.” 
Home, 


ON our company's return from their 
walk, Mr. Campbeil took an opportu— 
nity to ſpeak to his lady alone, in 
which-diſcourſe he clearly pointed out 


the folly ef quarrelling with the Colo- 


nel, who, he aflured her, would 
neither heed her family or anger, but 
doubly protect the object of her ſcorn, 
ſhould the ſuffer that paſſion to be 
E 3 dilcern- 
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diſcernable; he therefore adviſed her 
to think of ſome other means of de- 
taching him from Peggy, as offering 
to place her with her daughter Lady 
Beugle, as a more reputable ſituation 
tor a young woman than the caſtle, 
where the ſociety was intirely com- 
poled of men. Though the lady had 
no inclination to adopt this ſcheme, 
yet ſhe thought it for her own intereſt 
| preferrable to Peggy's preſent ſituation, 
Peggy was young and handſome, 
Duncan young and ſufceptible, and 
ſhe conceived the horrid idea that, in 
ſome hour of folly, Duncan might be 
in love, his uncle. compaſſionate, and 
ſhe find herſelf grandmother to one 
ſhe deſpiſed, and her noble blood con- 
taminated beyond redreſs. 

Aſter 
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After dinner, Peggy being with- 
drawn, the lady prefaced her diſcourſe 
by obſerving, that ſhe expected a viſit 
from Lady Beugle's daughters, “ and 


I 


1 have been thinking,“ continued ſhe, 
« if you approve, to defire Lady 
Beugle to take on her the protection 
of the young woman you have here, 
for as her perſon is pretty, in ſuch a 
ſituation ſhe may gain an advantage— 
ous match; and, pardon me brother, 
ker dwelling in your houte without 
the countenance of a lady, as you 
make her. your companion, 1s a very 
aukward one for a modeſt young 
woman.“ 

« Truly,” replicd the Colonel ſmil- 
ing, © I dare {wear Peggy is too really 
modeſt ever to have found it fo, and, 
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as to huſband-hunting, I mean to put 
her above a legal proſtitution. My 
will was made before I knew her, by 
neglect it has not been altered but 
ſhould I die, remember, Duncan, 
Peggy muſt be put above being in— 
{ulted by pride, or wounded by pity.” 
Mr. Campbell bit his lip with an- 
ger: contention with his brother he 
well knew was uſeleſs, and therefore 
remained filent, while his lady did the 
ſame, though almoſt burſting with 
reſtrained pride and vexation, But 
Duncan, with an emotion which he 
could not repreſs, caught hold of his 
uncle's hand, exclaiming, ** *Tis you, 
fir, muſt place the amiable girl above 
both ; the favour from yourſelf would 
double the obligation, Delay not 
| then, 
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then, my dear uncle; your fortune 
and even your affection, I am content 
to ſhare with Peggy !” 

The energy of ſpeech, the involun— 
tary emotion, ſurpriſed even the Co- 
lonel, Duncan felt it, was vexed at 
his own warmth, gave a hem, and 
tried to ſpeak again—faultered —gave 
another hem—played with the leals 
of his watch, and remained filent. 
« By no means,” ſaid the Colonel, 
finding Duncan did not ſpeak, do 
I mean to make Peggy equal with 
you; five thouſand pounds will keep 
her happy in a fingle (tate, or ſer her 
on an equality with the man to whom 


ſhe may give her hand. As by my 


means ſhe has received an education, 


it is a duty incumbent on me to pro- 
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vide for her, or the inſtruction, inſtead 
of a bleſſing, would be a curſe; it 
would only have been cultivating her 
underſtanding to make her the more 
keenly ſenſible of the ſtings of poverty 
and dependance. I certainly once meant 
only to have given her about a fourth 
of the ſum before · mentioned, but her 
behaviour during my illneſs, and in- 
deed her general conduct, have gained 
her ſo warm an intereſt in my heart, 
that I am determined to give her a 
decent competency.” 

The blood of the Malcolms had, 
during the above dialogue, ruſhed 
with double velocity through the 
veins of the lady, who, unable to 
bear more in filence, haſtily roſe and 


quitted the apartment, 
Whether 
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Whether the Colonel ſa the diſ- 
order of his ſiſter- in- lac we know not, 
but changing the diſcourſe, he ſaid, 
J have for ſome time, brother, wiſh- 
ed to have your opinion reſpeting 
Duncan; he is now in his twenrieth 
year, the nation involved in war, and 
ſhall the youthful arm of a Campbell 
hang idle? I read your looks brother, 
you fear for your now only ſon; is he 
not allo mine ? as tenderly beloved as 
James?“ 

Pardon me,” returned Mr. Camp- 
bell, you know we were ever of 
different opinions in theſe reſpects ; 
your fortune is more than ſufficient, 
and I ſee no occaſion to ſeck „ that 
bubble reputation in the cannon's 
mouth.“ 

E 6 % And 
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And your opinion, Duncan,” re. 
plied the Colonel, “ accords it with 
your grandfather's ?” © No, on my 
ſoul, fir, let me ſerve my country; 
let me live or let me die with ho- 
nour!“ 

« My ſon, my ſoa!” exclaimed the 
Colonel, falling on his neck, % me- 
thinks I again ſee my James! would 


to God J could accompany thee, then 


would we have been gone long ſince. 


But fie on theſe gouty limbs: yet 
once this hand,” clapping it, though 
enveloped with flannel, on his hanger, 
« yes, this hand, Duncan, tore down 
the ſtandard of rebellion even in the 
midſt of its adherents, and erected that 
of religion and liberty ! Then ſhall 
theſe walls hereafter know a maſter 
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nurſed in floth ? no, thou art indeed 
my ſon, and worthy the name thou 
beareſt.“ 

« You know, brother,” returned 
Mr. Campbell, © that we have low 
no other male, which makes me appre- 
henſi e for Duncan.” * Better then 
we ink at once, hin our Highlanders 


hereafter point and ſay, See the laſt of 


Campoell's line, who never bled to 


ſerve his country, nor heard a cannon 
roar,” „Never thall that be ſaid of 


93 


me,” interrupted Duncan, the blood 
mantling in his cheek, © haſten my 
departure, my dear fir, and your ne- 
phew will not return with ſullied ho. 


nour!” © date be ſworn thou wilt 
not; thy valour, Duncan, will grace 
my old age, and give to my frigid 


veins 
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veins the fire of youth, while unmind- 
ful of the lapſe of time, I ſhall glide 
ſmoothly to the grave, bleſſing Hea- 
ven for ſuch a ſucceſſor.” | 
Mr. Campbell, finding he could 
bring neither brother nor grandſon 
into his prudential ideas, wiſely gave 
up the diſpute, and retired to ſeek his 
lady, leaving the warriors to ſettle their 


future plan of operations. 


CHAP. 
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4 My country's foes muſt witneſs who I am.“ * 
| Hou. 


WHILE the Colonel and his ne- 
phew were employed as we have ſeen 
in the foregoing chapter, Peggy had 
been to Jannet's cottage, where ſhe 
found a ſtranger in company with her 
grandmother, . My dear bairn,” faid 
the old woman, * I hae juſt received 
the ſad news that my ſiſter, who lives 
in the Iſle of Sky, has been long ſick, 
and has a muckle defire to ſee me 
ance mair, and as thou art at the gude 
Colonel's 
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lonel's, I e'en think I'll gang. This 
lad whom thou ſee'ſt is my ſiſter's ſon, 
and will take care of me, ſo thou wilt 
be ſure. of my ſafety.“ Peggy was 
rather unwilling for her grandmother 
to go, as ſhe was much in years; but 
the old woman appeared ſo defirous, 
that at length the forebore to diſſuade, 
only drawing her afide from the 
ſtranger, ſhe kiſſed her tenderly, en- 
treated her to take care of her health, 
and inſiſted on her having her purſe, 
which the Colonel had repleniſhed two 
days before. The old woman ftre- 
nuouſly refuſed, affirming that ſhe had 
 faved enough from the Colonels boun- 
ty to make any ſuch ſupply needleſs. 
Peggy entreated, but in vain, when 
turning 
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turning her head, in the height of the 
argument, ſhe perceived her friend 
Duncan, who had entered the cottage. 
peggy complained of her grandmo- 
ther's obſtinacy, and appealed for 
Duncan's opinion, who taking the old 
woman's hand, ſaid, “ Jannet, I am 
going abroad, and perhaps it may be 
ſome time before we meet again, I 
muſt therefore entreat you to keep this 
purſe for my fake,” taking one from 
his pocket, and preſenting it to Jannet. 
The old woman took the purſe with 
a bleſſing on him, and, emptying it, 
would fain have returned the gold, but 
Duncan ſo peremptorily inſiſted on 
her keeping it, that at length ſhe was 
obliged to acquieſce. 


Jannet 
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. 
Jannet now bid them farewel, pro- 


miſing to return ſpeedily, and Duncan 
and Peggy bent theu ſteps home ward. 
« What did you mean,” ſaid the latter, 
« when you told my grandmother that 
you were going abroad?“ „1 meant, 
my dear girl !” replied he, © that my 
beſt friend, the Colonel, will . procure 
me a commiſſion, and I ſhall ſoon go 
to Germany.” 

Good Heaven! ſurely not to the 
war » Yes, to the war, Peggy! 
my uncle loves me too well to wiſh 
me to lead an inactive life.” 1 am 
ſure,“ replied Peggy, with great in- 
nocence raiſing ber fine eyes, a tear 
trembling in each, to Duncan's face, 
« if he loved you half as well as I do, 

he 
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ne would not let you go.“ Shocking 
as it may appear to the prudiſh part 
of the ſex, I muſt truly afſfirm ſhe 


made this bold declaration without 


bluſhing ; nay more, juſt at that in- 
ſtant ſhe perhaps forgot the difference 
tortune had placed between them, and 
only thought of Duncan as of a fondly 
beloved brother, for whoſe ſafety ſhe 
could have facrificed her life. 

Whether Duncan's affection was 
quite brotherly, we ſhall not deter- 
mine; but certain it is, the words 
and raiſed eye of Peggy had thrown 
him off his guard, for preſſing her in 
his arms, he exclaimed, May my 
arm fail me in the hour of danger, if 
ever I forget thy worth and beauty!“ 

Though Peggy's heart was as inno- 

cent 


| 
| 
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cent as that of our firſt mother before 
ſhe met the ſerpent, yet the warmth 
of Duncan's embrace alarmed her; it 
was too much for friendſhip to allow, 


and deep bluſhes covering her face and 


neck, ſhe burit into tears. Ah Peg- 


gy!” ſaid Duncan, © why thoſe tears? 
did not you own that you loved me? 
and ſhall I not return the charming 


obligation?“ © *Tis true,” replied 


Peggy, her eyes fixed on the ground, 


* that I did fay fo, and only ſpoke as 


my heart prompted; for how can I 
help it, when I owe you every thing?“ 
« Liſten then, my ſweet timid girl, 
my heart aſſures me I ſhall return from 
Germany with honour. The Colonel 


loves you, and will not then refuſe 


his ſanction to make me happy, which 


I can 
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1 can never be unleſs I can call you 


mine for ever! you, ſurely Peggy, 
will not be unkind enough to refuſe 


the companion of your youth?“ 


« Good God! refuſe you! If the 
Colonel—but what do I ſay ?—alas ! 
you forget I am a poor girl.“ —** The 
riches of the world equals not your 
worth, and, unleſs you ſhare them, I 
care not who has my part. 

This diſcourſe brought them home: 
Duncan in love with all the fervor of 
twenty; and Peggy, pale, trembling, 
and aſhamed. On their arrival, Peggy 
retired to her own apartment, and 
Duncan joined the company in the 
parlour; the greater part of whom had 
a half gueſs where he had been, or at 


leaſt how accompanied, and beſtowed 
no 


ä 
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no very favourable glances on him, 
The diſcourſe of the morning was re- 
newed, when Mrs. Campbell, con- 
trary to expectation, approved of Dun- 
can's departure; ſaying, that ſhe was 


glad the Colonel had thought of it, as 


it was better he ſhould fall than diſ- 
grace his family, The Colonel ap- 
plauded her heroiſm, as he believed 
it; but a crimſon bluſh, which ſwiſtly 
paſſed over Duncan's cheek, might 
have diſcovered, to a diſcerning eye, 
that he underſtood her meaning dif- 
ferently. 

The entrance of ſupper prevented 
more; Peggy as uſual attended. Mrs. 
Campbell was uncommonly conde- 


ſcending; talking to Peggy, whom 


ſhe had not before ſpoken to, inform- 


ing 
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ing her of her gracious intention of 
recommending her to Lady Beugle. 
Peggy ſtole a look at the Colonel; 
it was a look of ſorrow, a look of 
entreaty, and ſpoke at once to the 
heart of the perſon to whom it was 
directed. My dear girl,“ ſaid he, 
ce this is by no means a ſettled matter, 
nor ever will take place, unleſs I think 
it for your advantage : your company 


would beguile the abſence of Duncan; 


which, I muſt truly confeſs, I ſhall- 


keavily feel, as will alſo my friend 

Sommers. A game of cheſs, and one 

of thy grandmother's mourntul ditties, 

will now be our only winter evenings 

amuſements.“ 

Mr. Sommers had often endeavour- 
ed to diſſuade the Colonel from ſend- 


ing 
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ing his nephew to join the army ; but 
as all ſuch perſuaſions were vain, he 
had entirely given up the attempt. 
The diſcourſe now turned on the pre- 
parations for Duncan's departure, and 
Peggy's own ſorrows were all loſt in 
her apprehenſions for his ſafety. The 


Colonel wrote that very evening con- 


cerning a commiſſion for his nephew ; 
which he had no doubt of ſpeedily 


obtaining, as he had powerful friends. 


Duncan was to make ſome trifling ſtay 
in London, and then proceed to the 


ſeat of war. 

In eight days after the foregoing 
ſettlement, Mr. and Mrs. Campbel! 
left the caſtle, though not without a 
long lecture to Duncan, about diſ- 


gracing of families, noble blood, up- 
ſtarr 
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ſtart beggars, &c. &c. &c.—to all of 
which Duncan anſwered with mono- 
ſyllables; being predetermined, with 
the obſtinacy of the noble blood he 
poſſeſſed, to act as his heart directed, 


as ſoon as he could find occaſion, 


- 


Vol. I, F CHAP. 
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CHAT. MS 


The golden laws of love ſhall be 
Upon this pillar hung, 
A ſimple heart, a ſingle ee, 
A true and conſtant tongue,” 
Marxquis or MonTross. 


PEGGY had vainly imagined that 
ſhe ſhould regain her tranquillity on 
the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell; attributing the conſcious con- 
fuſion and uneaſineſs ſhe found in her- 
ſelf to the diſagreeable hauteur of that 
lady : but the idea was vain, ſhe was 
ſtill dull and inattentive; and if by 
chance her hand touched that of Dun- 


can, her face was covered with bluſhes. 
Some 
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Some days after the departure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell, Duncan found an 
opportunity to meet her alone in the 
drawing-room : What have I done, 
my dear Peggy?“ ſaid he: © you no 
longer treat me with that charming free- 
dom you were accuſtomed to; in what 
have I offended you ? The propoſal 
I made the other evening perhaps 
meets your diſapprobation, and you 
wiſh me to ceaſe to love you; elſe why 
draw back your hand? why endeavour 
to ſhun me? unkind, cruel Peggy !” 
« Ah! do not chide me!” ſaid ſhe, 
burſting into tears; * tis you who are 
cruel to upbraid me, when you know 
I could not live under your diſplea- 
ſure; but, alas! when I think of your 
ſituation, on the point of joining the 
F 2 army, 
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army, to be perhaps deprived of you 
for ever; and when I revolve on my 
own, can I be otherwiſe than ſorrow- 
ful?” „ T ſhall return ſafe, I doubt 
not, my dear girl! and will then claim 
the only reward precious to my heart ; 
in the mean time do not forget me, 
Peggy! For here I ſwear, no time 
or chance ſhall ever make you leſs dear 
to me than at this moment!“ 

As he uttered theſe words, the Co- 
lonel entered haſtily with a letter in 
his hand. He had juſt received the 
commiſſion for his nephew, and was 
coming to impart the welcome news ; 
but entering precipitately, he heard 
the latter part of Duncan's promiſe. 
Unſuſpicious as he naturally was, this 


uus too plain to be miſtaken ; eſpecially 
1 „ 
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as Duncan's arm was round Peggy's 
waiſt, ſhe 1a tears, and both in con- 
fuſion. 

After a moment's pauſe — Go to 
your own apartment, Peggy!“ ſaid the 
Colonel with great gravity, #* For 
you, Duncan, I have buſineſs.” — 
Peggy did not wait for a ſecond com- 
mand, but inſtantly withdrew, 

The Colonel remained for ſome mo- 
ments filent ; but Duncan not at- 
tempting to ſpeak, at length he ſaid, 
« This is the firſt time, Duncan, thas 
I was ever ſeriouſly diſpleaſed with 
you : myſelf though am blameable, 
I ſhould have conſidered you were 
young, and Peggy handfome ; but I 
thought you had too much honour to 

F 3 wiſh. 
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wiſh to ſeduce a girl that enjoyed my 
protection or rather, ſuch an idea 
never entered my mind.“ 

« Good Heaven! my dear uncle! 
I wiſh to ſeduce Peggy ? Do not 
think me ſuch a villain :—I have too 
much honour to conceal my fault, if 
it be one, with a falſehood ; therefore 
candidly confeſs I love her dearer than 
life, but never harboured a thought 


inconſiſtent with her virtue.” 


* You love Peggy! Well, Sir, the 


freedom of that confeſſion muſt force 
me to believe you ſpeak truth, when 


you aver you have no views on her 
virtue. But how can you anſwer to 


your honour telling a girl in her 
humble fituation you love her; one 
that 
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that owes the little ſhe poſſeſſes to 
your family; nay, to ycurſelf ?—Fie ! 
fie! you put too dangerous a tax on 
her gratitude, and into what errors 
may it not lead both! - But, Sir, this 
boyiſh folly muſt be forgot; your 
commiſſion is come: in a week you 
muſt quit us. I have myfelf experi- 
enced that war and glory enable us 

to conquer enervating paſſions.” 
© Be aſſured, my dear Sir, that your 
nephew will not diſgrace you ; but I 
feel that I never can ceaſe to love 
Peggy.“ —“ Peace, Duncan! you 
intrude too much on my partiality; 
know that I have loved almoſt to 
adoration, yet at little more than your 
age had fortitude ſufficient to refuſe 
the hand of the woman ſo beloved, 
1 and 
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and to give her up for ever.” —Though 
ſixty ſix winters had paſſed over the 
Colonel's head, he heaved a ſigh on 
the recollection; and giving Duncan 
the commiſſion, bade him remember 
the duty of a ſoldier, and quitted the 
apartment. 

The Colonel immediately went to 
his library, where he ſent for Mr. 
Sommers; but that gentleman happen» 
ing not to be at home, he ordered the 
ſervant to deſire Peggy to come to 
him. The ſentence of death could 
hardly have been more ſeverely felt 
than was this command, though it was 
inſtantly obeyed. Her face was ſwell- 
ed with weeping, and ſuch apparent 
dejection in every feature, that had 


the Colonel been in a ſevere frame of 
temper, 
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temper, which was far from being the 


caſe, her appearance would have melt- 
ed his humane heart to pity. Peggy! 
ſaid. he with. great gentleneſs, ** do- 


nth 


not make yourſelf unhappy ; I am not 


angry, only in future you muſt not. 
| liſten. to Duncan's ſolicitations :. you 
are too young to hear proteſtations of 
love and nonſenſe. Men, Peggy, I. 
am ſorry to ſay, do not always hold. 
ſacred their promiſes to women; but 
it is my fault, I have. unwittingly ex- 


| poſed. you.: Duncan however ſhould. 


on fe arr nh nin, rr > 


have had more honour than to profit. 

by my credulity.” * Indeed, indeed, 

Sir,” returned Peggy, the reltramed- 

tears burſting. forth, © he is not half 

ſo blameable as I am, ſo pray do not 

be angry with him: he would never 
F have 


f 
| 
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have ſaid any thing to me had it not 
been my own fault, though IT am ſure 
I meant no harm.” 

« Why, what did you do or ſay, 
Peggy, that could fubje& you to a 
diſcourſe of love?“ “ I ſaid -O 
pardon me, Sir !—l ſaid, if you loved 
him half ſo well as I did, you would 
not ſend him to the army, and indeed 
I only ſpoke as I thought; but I would 
never have ſaid it, had I imagined it 
would cauſe ſo much confuſion.” 

Spite of the Colonel's gravity he 
could not ſuppreſs a ſmile. « Why, 
Peggy,” returned he, ** you ſurely 
know it 1s very imprudent for young 
women to tell men they love them?“ 

« I know it is, Sir, ſtrange men; but 
you and Mr. Duncan have ever been 

2 ſo 
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ſo good to me, that how could I do. 
otherwiſe than love you? But, pardon. 
me, though I cannot love either of 3 
you leſs, I will keep my affection to 
myſelf.“ 

« Well, be a good girl, thy inno- 
cence excuſes thy fault; but here- 
after remember to tincture it wich 
prudence.“ 

The Colonel now bade her dry her 
tears, and prepare to attend him at 
dinner, kindly re- aſſuring her of his 
friendſhip, if ſhe acted according to 
his deſires. 

The Colonel, on his return to his 
apartment, met his friend Sommers, 
to whom he diſcloſed the whole of 
what had paſſed, entreating his advice- 


* how to act. Indeed,” replied Mr. 
F 6 Sommers, 
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Sommers, „ this is what I have all 
along feared would happen; it is al- 
moſt impoſſible for a young man to 
be conſtantly with ſo fine a girl, with- 
out being charmed with her.“ True, 
Sommers,“ interrupted the Colonel; 
te but the diſtance fortune has placed 
between them, and his having con- 
ferred the ſituation ſhe enjoys, ſtifled 
all thoughts of a diſhonourable nature 
in my boſom ; ſor I did not ſurmiſe 
any man would dare inſult ſo innocent 
a creature, and you know Duncan's 
addreſſes can be conſidered in no other 
point of view.“ „He may intend, 
and ſhe believe them otherwiſe,” re- 
plied Mr. Sommers. * I have often 
obſerved her behaviour to Duncan, 
which, directed only by nature, plain- 


ly 


—— 
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ly ſhews her heart: on the moſt trivial 
accident happening to him, ſhe trembles 
and turns pale; while, on the con- 
trary, if you chance to applaud him, 
or any praiſe-worthy action of his 
meets her knowledge, ſhe dwells upon 
it with enthuſiaſm, Time and abſence 
may certainly do much in ſuch young 
minds; but I fear you will find this 
affair rather a difficult one. Duncan 


was even at an early age ſtruck with 

her perſon; a charm which 1s now 

riveted by manners. and accompliſh- 

ments, and her flattering diſtinction 

of ever regarding him as the model of 

all perfection. What I would adviſe 

is, to adopt Mrs. Campbell's plan of 

ſending her for ſome time to London: 

the gaiety that predominates at Lady 
Beugle's 
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Beugles may perhaps effect a change 
in her heart : as for Duncan I know 
not what to ſay, nor what charm can 
prove ſtrong enough to obliterate the 
image of ſuch. a woman from a ſuſ- 
ceptible mind. For many years I 
have almoſt hated women; but I know 
not how, the little faſcinating ſyren has 
gained even an intereſt in my frigid 
boſom ; ſo that I truly declare to you, 

if I had a ſon, and might pick a wife 
for him among the greateſt and faireſt 

of the realm, I would ſeek no further, 

but fix my choice on Peggy.” © Were 
I not in ſome meaſure the ſlave of 


fallacious prejudices,” replied the Co- 
lonel, © I might perhaps do the ſame ; 
but as it is neceſſary to regard the 


world's opinion, I will certainly break 
the 
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fore adopt your idea of ſending her 
for ſome months to Lady Beugle's.“ 
The entrance of Duncan put an end 
to the diſcourſe; he appeared over- 
whelmed with melancholy. “ Why, 
Duncan,” faid the Colonel, „I fear 
I have always miſtaken your character; 
the arrival of the commiſſion ſeems 
to have infected you with ſorrow.” 
t No, on my word, Sir; were it not 
for the ſatisfaction that it gives me, 
TI ſhould fink under your anger, and 
the idea of having drawn your dif. 
pleaſure on Peggy.” * If the idea of 
my diſplealure on Peggy affects you, 
be perfectly at eaſe; ſhe has only erred 
through innocence. I fear, Duncan, 
I cannot make the ſame excuſe for 

you : 


the connection if poſſible, and there- - 
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you : however, let it paſs: 1 will this 
evening relate to you the violence I 
once did my feelings, nor do I expect 
a leſs exertion on your part; for the 
preſent, do not increaſe the poor girl's 
agitation by your behaviour. I have 
given her my advice, and ſhe is com- 
ing down to dinner.” 3 

The entrance of the dinner, and ap- 
pearance of Peggy, prevented more. 
Duncan was melancholy, and Peggy 
ſo confuſed, that the natural good hu- 
mour of the Colonel obliged him to- 
paſs over what had happened, more 
lightly than he intended. Peggy,” 
ſaid he after dinner, „ think you. 
have entirely forgot your Scots ſongs: 
ſome time back you uſed to ſing a 


number of old ditties, and ſome of 
them 


2 
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them pleaſing: pr'ythee try if thou 
cauſt give us one. I prefer them to 
all the ridiculous love ſongs of the 
preſent time.” Peggy, though her 
heart was heavy, prepared to obey 
him ; indeed her ſpirits were better 
fitted to melancholy ditties than any 
other. What ſhall I ſing, Sir?“ 
replied ſhe, ** I believe I remember 
all the ſongs I learned from my grand- 
mother: I know Hardyknute, Ken- 
neth, Edom O' Gordon, the Braes of 
Yarrow, the Laird of Ochiltrie, and 


Duncan,“ ſaid ſhe, heſitating, “ and” 


—— Stop, Peggy! I think I never 


heard you ſing Duncan ; yet I remem- 


ber the ſong when I was a boy, fo 


let us have that.“ The Colonel could 


not have touched a more tender ſtring, 
the 
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the very name revibrated on her heart; 
yet as ſhe had unluckily mentioned 1t, 


ſhe could not avoid ſinging it; and 


therefore began thus: 


Saw ye the thane o' meikle pride, 
Red anger in his ee ? 


Ifaw him not, nor care, he cry'd : 


Red anger frights na me, 


For I have ſtude whar honour bad, 
Though death trod on his heel; 
Mean is the creſt that ſtoops to fear, 

Nae ſic may Duncan feel, 


Hark! hark! or was it but the wind; 

That through the ha' did ſing ? 

Hark! hark! agen, a warlike ſound, 
The black woods round do ring. 


*Tis na for naught, bauld Duncan cry'd, 
Sic ſhoutings on the wind. 

Syne up he ſtarted frae his ſeat, 
A thrang of ſpears behind. 


_ Haſte, 
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Haſte, haſte, my valiant hearts, he faid, 
Anes mair to follow me ; 

We'll meet yon ſhouters by the burn, 
I gueſs wha they may be. 


But wha is he that ſpeids ſae faſt, 
Frae the flaw marching thrang ? 

dae frae-the mirk cloud ſhoots a beam, 
The ſky's blue face alang. 


Some meſſenger it is, mayhap, 
Then not at peace I trow. 

My maſter, Duncan, bade me rin, 
And ſay theſe words to you: 


Reſtore again that blooming roſe 
- Your rude hand pluckt awa' 
Reſtore again his Mary fair, 
Or you ſhall rue his fa'. 


Three ſtrides the gallant Duncan tuik, 
He ſtruck his forward ſpear : 

Gae tell thy maſter, beardleſs youth, 
We are na wont to fear. 
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He comes na on a waſſail rout 
O' revel, ſport, and play; 
Our ſwords gart Fame proclaim us men, 

Lang ere this ruefu' day, 


The roſe I pluckt o' right is mine, Cae 
Our hearts together grew; Y 
Like twa ſweet roſes on ae ſtak,—— He 
C 

Here Duncan could not avoid ſteal- IM Ou. 
I 


ing a look at Peggy, ſo very expreſſive, 
that a heart leſs intereſted than hers The 


muſt have felt its full force. She was 5 
confuſed, her lips refuſed utterance to 1 t 
her words. « What is the matter, He 
Peggy?“ ſaid the Colonel; *© are you 
n?“ « No, Sir, —bur—but on a © 
fudden I forgot the remainder of the 

fong ; I ſhall however recolle& it in He 
an inſtant—Oh ! I remember now ! N 


— Like 
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Like twa ſweet roſes on ae ſtak, 
Frae hate to love ſhe flew. 


Swift as a winged ſhaft he ſped. 
Bauld Duncan ſaid, in jeer : 

Gae tell thy maſter, beardleſs youth, 
We are nae wont to fear. 


He comes na on a waſſail rout 
O' revels, ſport, and play; 

Our ſwords gart Fame proclaim us men, 
Lang ere this ruefu' day. 


The roſe I pluckt o' right is mine, 
Our hearts together grew; 

Like twa ſweet roſes on ae ſtak, 
Frae hate to love they flew. 


He ſtampt his foot upo' the ground, 
And thus in wrath did fay : 

God ſtrike my ſaul! if frae this field 
We baith in life ſhall gae ! 


He wav'd his hand: the pipers play'd; 
The targets clatter'd round; 
And now between the meeting faes 


Was little ſpace of ground. 
| But 
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But wha is ſhe that rins ſac faſt ? 
Her feet nae ſtap they find ; 
Sae ſwiftly rides the milky cloud 

Upo' the ſimmer's wind, 


Her face a mantle ſcreen'd afore, 
She ſhow'd of lily hue ; 

Sae frae the grey miſt breaks the ſun, 
To drink the morning dew. 


Alack, my friends, what ſight is this ? 
O, ſtap your rage ! ſhe cry'd, 

Whar love with honey'd lips ſhould be, 
Mak not a breach ſo wide. | 


Can then my uncle draw his ſword, 
My huſband's breaſt to bleed ? 

Or can my ſweet lord do to him 
Sic foul and ruthleſs deed ? 


Bethink you, uncle, of the time 
My grey-hair'd father died, 

Frae whar your ſhrill horn ſtruck the wood, 
He ſent for you with ſpeed. 


My 
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My brother, guard my bairn, he ſaid, 
She'll hae nae fatlier ſoon, 

Regard her, Donald, as your ain, 
Tl aſk nae uther boon. 


Would then my uncle force my love, 
Whar love it coud'na be? 

Or wed me to the man I hate ? 
Was this his care of me ? 


Can theſe brave men, who but of late, 
Together chas'd the deer, 

Againſt their comrades bend their bows, 
In bluidy hunting here ? 


She ſpake, while trickling ran the tear 
Her bluſhing cheek alang; 

And filence, like a heavy cloud, 
O'er a' the warriors hang. 


Syne ſtapt the red-haird Malcolm furth, 
' Three-ſcore his years and three; 


Yet a' the ſtrength of ſtrongeſt youth 
In ſic an eild had he. 
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Nae pity was there in his breaſt, Fe 
| For war alane he loo'd ; 

8 His grey een ſparkled at the ſight Tl 

Of plunder, death, and bluid. 
What ! ſhall our hearts of ſteel, he ſaid, A. 

| Bend to a woman's ſang ? 

; Or can her words our honour quit, Af 
| For fic diſhoneſt wrang ? 
For this did a' theſe warriors come, Th 
To hear an idle tale? b 


And o'er our death- accuſtomed arms 
Shall ſilly tears prevail? — 


They gied a ſhout, their bows they tuik, 
They claſh'd their ſteely ſwords ; 

Like the loud waves of Barra's ſhore, 
There was nae room for words. 


A cry the weeping Mary gied, 
O uncle, hear my prayer! 

Heid na that man of bluidy look— 
She had na time for mair : gra 


For 
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For in the midſt anon there came, 
A blind unweeting dart, 
That glanc'd frae aff her Duncan's targe, 


And ſtrack her to the heart. 


Awhile ſhe ſtagger'd, ſyne ſhe fell, 
And Duncan ſee'd her fa'; 

Aſtound he ſtood, for in his limbs 
There was nae power at a'. 


The ſpear he meant at faes to fling, 
Stood fix'd within his hand; 


His lips half open, cou'dna ſpeak, 
His life was at a ſtand. 


dae the black ſtump of ſome auld aik, 
With arms in triump.. dight, 
Seems to the traveller like a man, 
„ 3 „ „„ * 


This ballad is imperfect, fir, the 
concluſion is wanting; this is all my 
grand mother knew, and I believe 
all that is preſerved of it.“ *© Truly 

— © | would 
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J would it were complete,“ replied 
the Colonel, © for I think it particu. 
larly pleaſing, and well ſung too, 
Peggy.” Had ſhe not unluckily 
forgotten herſelf in that verſe,” ſaid 
Mr. Sommers, * it had been better; 
in future, Peggy, ſing ſongs that in- 
tereſt you leſs.” Indeed, fir,” ſaid 
Peggy very innocently, “ I mention- 
ed it without thinking, or I never 


ke to ſing it.” © Yet ſome parts, 


of it, ſaid Mr. Sommers, “ are 
very beautiful; as, Mary running to 
Join the warriors—Sae ſwiftly rides the 
milky cloud, ups* the fimmer's wind. 
Nor is the verſe that follows lefs fo; 
and again, in the twenty-fifth, the 
ſimile is particularly happy, And /- 
lence like a heavy cloud, o er 4 the wa 


iu 
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riors hang. What intereſts me the 
moſt,” replied Peggy, is the deſcrip- 
tion of Duncan, on ſeeing Mary fall ; 
the picture of his aſtoniſhment and 


horror is one of the ſtrongeſt, I think, 


have met with in my narrow read- 


ing.” The veteran, deſtitute of 
every ſentiment but war and violence, 
js alſo well deſcribed,” faid the Co- 
lonel, «© as is the courage of the 
youthful warrior in his anſwer to her 
uncle.” And his love alfo,” ſaid 
Duncan, in the eleventh verſe, I 
think inimitably given; and indeed 
upon the whole, long as it is, I can. 
not help lameating that any part of it is 

wanting.” 
« It 1s traly a pity,” replied the 
Colonel; „“ but I think, Duncan, I 
& 2, promiſed 
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promiſed you a plain unvarniſhed 
tale this afternoon; and though [ 
do not much approve being the 
hero of my own diſcourſe, yet in this 
caſe it muſt be ſo.”— 

Peggy immediately roſe, and was 
about to retire; but the Colonel with 
great affability deſiring her to return, 
ſhe obeyed, and he began, as will be 
found in the next chapter, 
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CHAP. XIII 


« Alas! an ancient feud, 


Hereditary evil, was the ſource 


Of my misfortunes. * 


Home, 


IN the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fourteen I reached my 


twentieth year; my brother is twelve 
months younger: at this early age 
I found myſelf a free agent, and 


maſter of a conſiderable fortune. Our 


parents were both dead, and 'alſo my 


uncle Kenneth, who bequeathed me 
his large property. I therefore en- 
tirely relinquiſhed all right to my 
paternal eſtate, that of my uncle be- 
ing ſufficient to ſatisfy one more 


G 3 avaricious 
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avaricious than myſelf. Some time 
before his death, he laboured under 
a complaint, for which the phyſicians 
preſcribed travelling, and a milder 
air: by ſhort ſtages we journeyed to 
London, intending to go to the ſouth- 
ern part of France; but, alas! that 
city was the extent of my uncle's 
travels! he expired two days after 
his arrival there. I ſincerely lament- 
ed him: he was the friend of my 
youth, my leader in the paths of ho- 
nour. In the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eight, though but 
Juſt fourteen, I attended him againſt 
the French at Oudenard, and after- 
wards in the woods at Blanglies, and 
through the ſubſequent part of the 


war. Peace being proclaimed in one 
thouſand 
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thouſand ſeven hundred and thirteen, 
we returned to our native country; 
but ſome wounds which my uncle 
had received, and that had been im- 
properly. healed, aftected his health, 
and finally put an end to a well-ſpent 
honourable life, in ſomewhat more 
than a year after our return to Bri- 
tain» About this time all was re- 
Joicing in London on the acceſſion of 
George the firſt ; but a ſcene of gaiety 
not according with my then diſpoſition, 


determined to return to Scotland. 


The few domeſtics who had attended 


us I ſent home by ſea, except Sandy 
Mac Intoſh, who accompanied me 
on horſeback.—Sandy was ſomething 
older than myſelf, had been a par- 
ticular favourite of my uncle's, and 
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appeared ſo deeply diſtreſſed at his 
death, that I have confidered him 
ever ſince as having a claim on me 
beyond the common ties of ſervitude, 
The roads at this time were intolera— 
bly bad, and we travelled but ſlowly. 
One evening that we had made but a 
ſhort day's journey, we continued our 
way till late. On croſſing a moor near 


_ Carliſle, we were ſtruck with the report 
of piſtols at ſome ſmall diſtance before 


us. 1 inſtantly ſet ſpurs to my horſe, nor 
did honeſt Sandy need any command to 
follow, for he reached the ſpot from 
whence the found proceeded as ſoon as 
myſelf. Three villains had attacked 
a chaiſe that contained an elderly 
gentleman and his daughter: two ſer- 


vants who attended had endeavoured 
to 


8 


iy 
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to defend them, on whom the ruffians 
fired, but luckily without effect: I 
was fortunate enough to wound one 
pretty ſeverely; upon which the 
others fled, but were purſued and 
taken by Sandy and one of the ſer— 
vants. The robbers ſecured, tied on 
their horſes, and guarded by the do- 
meſtics, we continued our way in a 
body to an inn at the firſt town we 
came to. Here I received the re- 
peated thanks of Mr. Fraſer and his 
daughter, who were the perſons we 
bad aſſiſted: they entreated me to 


ſup with them, and to let us join 
company for the remainder of the 


way—a requeſt I felt no inclination to 
deny. My mind was enervated by 
ſorrow, and Mary Fraſer was formed 
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in Nature's faireſt mould, In ſhort, 
the lazy eaſe of peace, and the relaxed 
ſtate of my heart, inclined me to fall 
in love, Mr. Fraſer preſſed me 
warmly to accompany him home ; and 
Mary's eyes, methought, told me I 
ſhould not be an unwelcome gueſt: 
I therefore willingly accepted the pleaſ- 
ing invitation. 


The time paſſed ſwiftly at Fraſer's 


houſe: the old gentleman was healthy 


and cheerful: Mary, on the contrary, 
was often melancholy ; but, whether 
grave or gay, ſhe was equally inte- 
reſting :—to be brief, I became fo 
deeply enamoured of her, that I ſeemed 
only to exiſt in her preſence ; nor did 
I think myſelf indifferent to her: I 
confels to you, that love had ſuch 


influence 


it 
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influence over my heart, as to make 


me think of marrying a woman of a 


religion I had ever been taught to 
abhor, for Mary was a Roman Catho- 
tic: however, I muſt truly declare, 
that the difference of our faith often 
preſented itſelf to my mind; but all 
doubts vaniſhed when I conſidered 


her angelic temper, unaſſuming vir- 


tue, and ſoft humanity ; nor could I 


wiſh her otherwiſe than ſhe was, for 


no change could have rendered her 
more perfect. Beſide, though my 
yacle Kenneth was very rigid in his 
ideas of religion, I had never been 
able to imbibe them ſo thoroughly 
as to think the man my foe, whom 
education alone had taught to ſerve 
God differently from myſelf. One 
G 6 day 
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day that her father was abſent, I took 
the liberty to offer her my hand and 
heart, entreating her to confider that 
my happineſs entirely depended on 
her anſwer. What was my ſurpriſe, 
to ſee her burſt into tears, and re- 
main ſilent ! Ah, I was miſtaken, 


and vainly flattered myſelf I poſſeſſed 


3, 


ſome ſmall intereſt in your heart, 
faid I ; „“ but pardon my preſump- 
tion, I will endeavour to bear my 
diſappointment, ſeverely as I muſt 
feel it; and may you be bleſt with the 
man you love!“ g 

« Alas!“ replied ſhe ſtill weeping, 
« you err widely, there is no man 


dearer 40 me than 
« Whom, my deareſt Mary?“ 

40 Vourſelf — except my father: I 
am 
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am not ſkilled in the language of diſ- 
ſimulation; but hold not my heart 
leſs valuable for being yielded thus 
freely—Yet, alas! I fear 

% What can you fear, my Mary ?” 
exclaimed I in rapture, 

& My father.“ 


* Your father!“ repeated I with 
aſtoniſhment. I flatter myſelf he 
eſteems me; my fortune is large—he 
will not, my love, refuſe to ſanction 
my wiſhes,” 

Alas!“ replied ſhe, © he may 
require what your honour cannot 


grant.” 
« He will aſk nothing derogatory 


to my honour, Mary; and every 
other point 1s trifling compared to 
the poſſeſſion of you! But tell me, 

I conjure 
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J conjure you, what frightful ideas 


you encourage ?” 


She pauſed a moment. 


« Swear to me, then, on your honour, 


that you will never difcloſe, to the 


injury of my father, what I now re- 


ver] to you.“ 

I ſwore 

« Then—then— my father favours 
that unfortunate exile, Prince James.” — 

Amazement for ſome moments 
ſtopped my utterance. At length 
« Great God! do I underſtand 


aright? Favours the Pretender ! thar 


enemy to religion and liberty! Then, 
Mary, are we indeed implacable 
foes.” 

She anſwered only with tears. 


« Yet, thou art no rebel; then let 
thy 
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thy father's fortune go to ſupport re- 
bels; my fortune ſhall be thy for— 
tune, my friends - thy fricnds, and 
my king ſhall be thy king.” 

c Never,” replied ſhe, “ will I 
abandon my father. I do not bluſh, 
Campbell, to confeſs that I wiſh the 
ſame ideas influenced you both; or 
rather, that born in humble life, re- 
grrdlets of the diſputes of princes, I 
might have borne the envied appella- 
tion of your wife. But never, dear 
as that title might be to my heart, 
would I procure it by an action which 
muſt make me deſpiſe myſelf : could 
I leave my father, I were unworthy 
you, for a bad daughter 1s ever a 
worſe wife. He has diſcovered your 
attachment to me, and queſtioned me 
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on the ſtate of my own heart; I re- 
vealed it as openly as I have done 
to you ; on which his only reply was, 
that would you join the Prince, my- 


ſelf and bis fortunes were yours.“ 
c If ever I join the Pretender, may 


T be curſed of God and man! and 
may the dirk of the firſt peaſant 1 
meet be plunged in my treacherous 
heart * 

what my father demands; it is fitting 
I ſhould alſo inform you that I would 
not accept you on thoſe terins, which 
muſt infallibly ſully your honour; 
for were you even convinced of the 
juſtice of the new cauſe in which 
you were engaged, yet the worid 


would not fail to call you an apoſtate, 
and 


« Peace, Campbell! I but tell you 


CY 
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and attribute the change to your 
being under the dominion of a paſ- 
ſon, which you could not conquer. 
Believe me, Campbell, I eſteem you 
too much to accept ſuch a ſacrifice, 
which if you were weak enough to 
grant, 1 would not only refuſe you 
my hand, bur, if poſſible, eraſe your 
image from my heart. We will 
both act conſiſtently with our fitu- 
ations, and the opinions in which we 
were bred; by which means, though 
unhappy, we fhall not ceaſe to eſteem 
each other, though perhaps doomed. 
to be ſeparated for ever.” 

*« And can you, Mary, give me up 
to deſpair, and in ſuch a cauſe? 
Think a moment; is it impoſſible to 
obtain thee, and preſerve my ho- 

nour 2” 
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nour ?"— J fear it is; yet try my 
father, he perhaps will not ſo openly 
avow his ſentiments to you.“ 

In ſhort, I ſeized an opportunity 
of offering myſelf as fon-in-law to 
Mr. Fraſer; though I muſt truly 
own, much as I loved Mary, I did 
violence to my feelings to aſk a fa- 
vour of her father, whem IT could no 
longer regard with cordiality. He 
complimented me by ſaying, that he 
had ſo high an opinion of my ho- 
nour, that he knew no man to whom 
he would ſo ſoon give his daughter, 
did we not unhappily differ in ſome 
political ſubjects. Then, rather in 
couched terms, he made the propoſal 
Miſs Fraſer had mentioned.—l re- 
fuled it with great heat; he was not 

cool: 
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cool : we therefore parted in mutual 
diſguſt. Half diſtracted, I took a 


haſty leave of Mary, whom I in vain 
entreated to put herſelf under my 


protection: ſhe peremptorily refuſed ; 


and the utmoſt I could obtain was 


a promiſe, that ſhould ſhe ever be 
miſtreſs of herſelf, and my heart re- 
main as it then was, ſhe would not 
ſcruple to accept my offered hand, 
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LCEHSAT. . 


% And if we fa', my gallant friends, 
We ſhall na fa” alane; 
Some honeſt hand ſhall write our deeds 
Upon the talleſt ſtane.“ 


Orp ScoTTi13H BAL LA 
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I Took the road homeward wich 
a heavy heart, « which the joy that 
my vaſſals ſhewed for my return only 
ſerved to increafe : Alas! I thought, 
could I have given theſe honeſt folks. 
ſuch a ſoft protectreſs, mylelf ſuch 
a companion, had been the hap- 
pieſt of men; without her, the world 
is to me a void, and its riches all ſu- 


perfluous. In this ſtate of mind 1 


had remained ſome months at Kenneth 


Caſtle, with a heart ſoftened by 
diſap- 
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diſappointment, and a fincere wiſh | 
for war, when I heard a rumour that 
the Earl of Mar had aſſembled au 
army, and proclaimed the Pretender 
at Aboyne. 

On enquiry, I found this report 
true; and aſſembling about three 
hundred loyal highlanders, I joined 
the Duke of Argyle at Sheriff Muir, 
where we had a battle with the Earl 
of Mar, in which the left wing of 
each army was beaten. On the firſt 
onſet Mr. Fraſer, who had joined the 
rebels, was wounded, and had loſt his 
life, had I not reſcued him; for 
though I ſaw him with the antipathy 
of an enemy, I could not forget he 
was the father of my beloved Mary. 
The rebels being defeated in 

Lancaſhire, 
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Lancaſhire, they diſperſed ; and the 
Chevalier, who had landed at Peter- 
head, thought fit to re-embark with 
the Earl of Mar and ſeveral others 
concerned in the ſame cauſe ; among 
whom was Mr, Fraſer, whoſe daugh- 
ter accompanied him in his exile. 
Some few days before the battle at 
Sheriff Muir, I accidentally renewed 
my acquaintance with an old officer 
named Roſs, whom I had formerly 
known in Germany; his ſon was now 
with him, a youth of ninctcen ; the 
lad fought during the battle, with 
great bravery, by the fide of his father, 
who unfortunately being wounded, the 
intrepid youth attempted to bear him 
from the ſcene of action. But, alas! 
the broad ſword of a rebel ſtruck his 


right 
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right arm in the pious office, and nearly 
ſevered it, and the father and ſon 
ſunk together on the earth. 1 was 
lucky enough to come up juſt at the 
moment, or the unfortunate pair bad 
been trampled to death; and inſtant- 
ly gave charge of them to ſome of 
my men, who bore them from the 
field. On the cloſe of day I went to 
viſit the wounded pair; my men had 
carried them to a little hut, about a 
quarter of a mile from the field of 
battle: I was ſhocked to find them ſo 
miſerably accommodated, both being 


in one apartment, and without the 
neceſſary requiſites in their melan- 


choly fituation. I ſoon procured 
them better bedding and aſſiſtance ; 
the old man commanded my venera- 


tion, 
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tion, and the bravery of the young 
one demanded my friendſhip; and I 
already determined in my own bo- 
ſom, that ſhould they ſurvive, as they 
were both diſabled, to ſpare no pains 
to perſuade them to make Kenneth 
Caſtle their future dwelling, 

The ſon was perpetually thanking 
me for the care of his father, while 
the parent's lips opened but to blels 
me for my attention to the ſon, each 
appearing to forget his own ſufferings 
in his fear for the other. For about 
a week their wounds were in a ſtate 
of uncertainty, but at that period 
grew alarmingly worſe, One morn- 
ing, when I paid my uſual viſit, the 
ſurgeon had juſt informed the lieu- 


tenant of his datiger. ** I fee] not 
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for myſelf,” ſaid the veteran; © I 
could not die in a nobler cauſe Ho 
much to be preferred my fate, to that 
of lingering whole months in agony : 
and diſeaſe !—Had it pleaſed Heaven 
to have ſpared my ſon, to protect my 
friendleſs girl—but I ſubmit the will 
of God be done !”—Tears of paternal 
care guſhed from his eyes; though 
a ſoldier, Duncan, I do not bluſh to 
ſay, mine flowed equally faſt. 


? Lieutenant,” ſaid I, * 1s there any 
thing in my power? If there is, com- 
mand me freely. - He looked at me 
a moment in ſilence, a ſmile enliven- 
ing his pallid features—* Though 
you are young, I know you honour- 
able—dare I aſk—will you protect 
my Jemima?“ By my foul I will!“ 

Vol. I. H returned 
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returned I; “ your daughter ſhall be 
my fiſter, and her honour dear as 
my own.” © Alas!” continued he, 
„ ſhe is poor and friendleſs, I have 
no fortune to bequeath, virtue is her 
only dower.” The ſiſter of James 
Campbell,” returned I, „“ needs no 
other ; I have promiſed to hold her 
as ſuch, and Heaven proſper me as 
I keep my word!“ Enough,” re- 
plied the veteran, © I doubt you not; 
you have ſpoken comfort to my al- 
moſt parting ſpirit, I ſhall no longer 
look forward to the hour of my dil- 
ſolution with ſorrow; my ſoul will 
now joyfully throw off this mortal 
coll, and join the ſaint-like compa- 
nion which Heaven granted me on 


carth—My boy too, who bled and 
fell 
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fell to ſave his father! together ſhall 
we reap the reward of our labours, 
in that country where honour and 
preferment come not by intereſt — 
The bleſſing of an old ſoldier light on 
you! ſo may I truly name myſelf, 
for out of ſixty years, forty-five have 
I ſpent in the ſervice of my country, 
though J die a licutenant.“ I en- 
treated him not to exhauſt his ſpi- 
rits: he interrupted me, ſaying, „I 
feel your care, my friend; but, whe- 


ther my hour come to-day, to-mor- 


row, or the next, is now immate- 


rial; have you not promiſed to pro- 


tect my child, to hold her as your 


ſiſter? Ah, Campbell! the pang of 


death is nothing, the daughter of my 


beloved angel is ſecure, ſafe by the 
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honour of a name that knows no 
blemiſh.” —I ſhould tell you that, 
during this diſcourſe, young Roſs 
had extended his only hand from the 
bed, and caught mine ; he opened not 
his lips, but the ſparkle of his before 
languid eyes, and the preſſure from 
his hand, ſpoke ſtronger to my heart 
than was in the power of words. 

I ſoon after took leave of my 
wounded friends, and remained ab- 


ſent ſome time. On my return, 1 


found the Lieutenant ſupported by 
two ſoldiers who waited on them: he 
had entreated them to procure him 
pen, ink and paper, and was exerting 
his utmoſt efforts to write to his 
daughter; but the letter is in my eſ- 


critoire; therefore take my keys, 
Duncan, 
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Duncan, you will find a bundle tied 
together, bring it.“ 

Duncan obeyed, and ſoon returned 
with a parcel of letters, out of Which 
the Colonel ſelected one, and deſired 
his nephew to read it aloud. 

« My dear child!“ 

4% Thou knoweſt that even from 
thy infancy I have been frequently 
abſent, therefore thou ſhouldſt the 
leſs ſenſibly feel a ſeparation which 
Heaven itſelf appoints, a command 
we muſt all obey : the longeſt mortal 
life is ſhort, and thy father's grey hairs 
have long been monitors that the 


hour was haſtening forward, when he 
muſt mingle with his native duſt. 


Think of the mercy of the Power that 


ſpared me from a lingering bed of 
H 3 ſicknels, 
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ſickneſs, in which every faculty of the 
ſoul would have expired before the 
vital flame had been extinguiſhed ; 
when thou wouldſt have wept over 
the ſhadow of a parent, whoſe features 
alone proclaimed him ſuch. Neither, 
my love, doſt thou loſe him By a 
ſudden death ; the God of Mercy has 
given time for all. I leave thee not 
friendleſs; the brave Captain Camp- 


bell, whoſe word I doubt not, will 


protect thee, will be to thee a father, 
a friend, and brother : yes, a brother, 
Jemima, an only brother; for thy 
Charles, the kind affectionate com- 
panion of thy youth, and the dutiful 
ſupport of my age, is haſtening be- 
fore me; when thou learn'ſt by what 
means, dry thy tears, and bleſs Hea- 

ven 
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ven that gave thee ſuch a brother, 
though for a ſhort time the bleſſing 

was ſpared. | 
To conform with the cuſtoms of the 
world, I might have wiſhed an older 
guardian, but I know no man on 
. whole honour I could ſo ſafely rely. 
Remember, Jemima, virtue 1s thy 
only dower; and as thou art endowed 
with ſome ſhare of beauty, thou muſt 
take double heed to thy actions: for 
though the daughter of a poor Lieu- 
tenant, a breath ſhould not ſully the 
ſiſter of ſuch a brother; wounded, mu- 
tilated, as he lays before me, how I 
glory that Heaven gave me ſuch a 
ſon !-=My hand is feeble, my child, 
or I have much to ſay; fain would 
tenderneſs ſteal in and deſtroy the in- 
H 4 tention 
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tention of my writing, I would inſpire 


thee with fortitude, but the ſoldier 1s 
loſt in the father, —The bleſſing of a 
dying parent be on thee; walk ſteadfaſt 
in the paths of honour, ſo ſhalt thou 
procure happineſs for thyſelf in this 
world, and bliſs in that to come; 
where I traſt, my beloved child, we 


ſhall meet to part no more,—Fare- 
well !--bleſs thee!—bleſs thee !—fare- 


HENRY Ross.“ 


Duncan concluded, and the Colonel 


reſumed his narrative. 


* The. brave Lieutenant lived but 
three days after writing to his daugh- 
ter; the letter he gave to me to de- 
liver. May my end be like his! it 
was the death of a chriſtian, of a man 

whoſe 
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whoſe life has left no ſting behind. 
« I die, my friend!“ ſaid he with firm- 
neſs. No fears or myſteries cloud 
my paſſage ; the power of God ſpeaks 
in all his works, and I doubt not his 
mercy to me. In my life if I have 
erred, it has been through ignorance ; 
and he puniſhes not weakneſs, but 
guilt, from which I truſt my heart is 
clear.—I therefore look forward to 
death but as the preſage of a joyful 
eternity, a painful dream that will be 
diſperſed and forgot in inexpreſſible 
felicity,—My ſon, droop not in fight 
of victory ; what earthly reward could 
equal that we are on the point of reap- 
ing? May thy paſſage be ſmooth as 
mine! 1 ſcarcely feel a pang.” Such 

H 5 was 
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was the Lieutenant's diſcourſe the 
morn before his death ; after which he 
ſlept ſo compoſedly, for ſome hours, 
that I could not but flatter myſelf he 
had experienced a change that might 
reſtore him to my wiſhes : but, alas ! 
towards evening, I too clearly ſaw his 
honeſt brave ſpirit was haſtening to 
its almighty donor, © Doctor,” ſaid 
he fainily, „tis too late to flatter ; 
how long, think you, may my ſon have 
to live fear not, ſpcak !” The ſur- 


geon replicd, that unleſs a favourable 


criſis, he much doubted the cnfign's 


life longer than four days ; but it was 


impoſſible to ſpeak decidedly, as youth 


and conſtitution might yet enable him 


to overcome his malady. To this he 
made 


50 
Ox 


155 
made no reply; but after ſome mi- 
nutes deſired to be raiſed in hed, which 
being immediately done, in a voice 
more and more broken, he repeatedly 
bleſſed his boy; then turning his already 
ſunken eyes towards me, “ Camp- 
bell,” ſaid he, © accept the dying 
thanks of an old grateful heart. I 


need not again recommend my Je- 
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mima to thy care—thou haſt pro- 
miſed.“ © I have (worn, Lieutenant,“ 
interrupted I, repeating my oath. 
«Enough, enough! I am ſatisfied! am 
happy!“ cried he in a voice hardly 
articulate, and, bending his head upon 
my ſhoulder, expired in my arms. 

To deſcribe to you the ſorrow of 
young Ros at the loſs of his father, 


or indeed my own, would be a difficult 
H 6 taſk, 
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talk. The death of the brave Lieu- 
tenant had awakened every pang anew 
for my uncle Kenneth, How happy 
could I have been, to ſnatch ſo much 
| honeſt merit from the rude gripe of 
poverty, and to have ſmoothed his 
paſſage to the grave, by ſharing the 
cares of a ſon ! Now all in my power 
was to perform the laſt melancholy 
duties, and fulfil his dying requeſt, 
Young Roſs grew viſibly worſe after 
the death of his father, and, in ſhort, 
ſurvived him but two days. As I 
was fitting by him the evening he ex- 
1 pired, I would,” ſaid he, “that I 
had ſome valuable memento to leave 
you in token of my gratitude; but, 
as that is not in my power, I pray you 


accept our ſwords. They have done 
good 
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good ſervice, for that I wore formerly 
belonged to my father; and, I pray 
Heaven, if ever you unſheath either 
in anger, your enemy may find the 
temper of Rofs's ſword, when directed 
by Campbell's arm.” 

In fine, Duncan, not to prolong 
1 melancholy ſtory, the brave lad 
yielded his breath, as his father had 
done, in my arms. 

I beg pardon, fir,” ſaid Duncan, 
interrupting his uncle; “ but are theſe 
the ſwords that now hang in your bed- 
chamber?“ „They are; and as they 
will probably deſcend to you, preſerve 
them as carefully as I have done.“ 
“By my honour will J!“ replied Dun- 
can, catching hold of the Colonel's 

hand, 
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hand, and fixing his eyes on Mn. 
e But, may I, fir?“ —— 

6 What wouldſt thiow ſay, child?“ 
replied the Colonel; © what wouldſt 
thou aſk ? ſpeak freely!“ 

ce Dare I aſk you to give me young 
Rofs's ſword ?” 

< Take it, and ufe it nobly, its 
honeſt plainneſs only ſuits a ſoldier's 
thigh ; for I warn thee, Duncan, it 
will not ſuit, the preſent faſhion ; for 
the officers now-a-days ſo beſpangle 
their ſword hilts, that truly, when 1 
firſt ſaw them, methought they had 
hung their miſtreſs's necklaces to them. 
Nay, would you believe that I have 
ſeen a ſtrapping fellow who bore his 
Majeſty's commiſſion wear perfumes, 


and, 
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and, to avoid a ſhower of rain, get 
into a conveyance called a ſedan chair, 
and be carried by two of his fellow 
creatures?“ 

« pon my word, I ſhould be 
ſtrongly tempted to overſet the vehi- 
cle, ſhould I meet with one ſo in- 
cumbered ; but, my dear fir, will you 
favour us to continue your narrative?“ 


My preſence being no longer ne- 
ceſſary, 1 left the bodies of the worthy 


pair to the care of Sandy, to be con- 


veyed and placed in our burial vault, 
by the fide of my uncle Kenneth, and 
with a heavy heart took the way 
to Invereſk, a ſmall village about 
eight miles from Edinburgh, where 


the Lieutenant's daughter lived, and 
| whom 
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whom I reached in four days after 
their death.“ 
Here the bell announcing the hour 


of ſupper, our company adjourned to 
the ſaloon, deferring the remainder of 
the Colonel's recital until next day. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. . 


« Let women view yon monument of woe, 


Then boaſt of beauty, who fo fair as ſhe?““ 
Hons. 


AFTER ſupper, Peggy retired to 
bed, but not to ſleep. The occur- 
rences of the day were too ſtrongly 
imprinted on her memory to permit 
oblivion to ſteal on her ſenſes ; every 
act of paſt life was ruminated upon: 
the recollection was not pleaſing, for 
the firſt time her poverty was lament- 
ed“ Ah!” ſaid ſhe, “ was I rich, 
I might love Duncan without offence ; 
yet, poor as I am, I cannot help it, 
he is ſo good and amiable, I think 
the Colonel told me, that men did not 

always 
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always mind what they promiſed wo. 
men, but he muſt know his nephew is 
a ſtrict obſerver of truth. Ah! I never 
knew him tell a falſehood in my life !— 
yet the Colonel is kind, he knows the 
world, Duncan may perhaps forget 
ſuch a poor girl as me, when he goes 
to the army ; or, God forbid ! perhaps 
he may be killed. —Poor young Roſs! 
may his ſword be more fortunate to 


its next poſſeſſor! — Ah, Duncan! 


Duncan! would my boſom was thy 
breaſt-plate in the hour of danger, 


how much leſs ſhould .I feel a wound 


given to myſelf, than one to you ! Yet 
I muſt not, will not, again tell you 
J love you; though Heaven knows 
Jever ſhall until my heart ceaſes to 
beat, — Heigh-ho! I could ſometimes 

almoſt 


Sr 


de 
mi 


an 
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almoſt wiſh I had never left my grand- 
mother; for though I loved her very 
ſincerely, I was not uneaſy, and could 
ſleep ſound, though the bed was home- 
ly and the ſheets coarſe.” —With ſuch 
thoughts Peggy paſſed the greater part 
of the night, riſing in the morning, 
with inflamed eyes and wearied ſpirits ;. 
and though Duncan watched an op- 
portunity the whole day, with the 
greateſt a{liduity, to ſpeak to her alone, 
he found it impoſſible, 

Towards evening the Colonel, at 
his nephew's requeſt, continued his 
narrative. 

« The ſecond day after young Roſs's 
death, I took the road to Invereſłk, my 
mind overwhelmed with melancholy,. 
and at a loſs in what manner to break 

my 
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my ſorrowful tale to the Lieutenant's 
unhappy Jemima, ſhould ſhe yet be 
uninformed of her double loſs. I was 
however ſpared that care, rumour had 
ſpread the tale : no friendly voice had 
foftened the dire events as they ſtruck 
on the ear—nay, on the heart of an 
agonized daughter. She had heard 
of a wounded father, a mutilated bro- 


ther, with every aggravating circum- 


ſtance. On my reaching the houſe, 


an old attendant informed me that 
the unhappy girl was in a ſtate little 
ſhort of inſanity, not having ſlept for 


two nights, which was the time ſince 


ſhe learned the news. 

I had flattered myſelf that at leaſt 
I ſhould have been able to conceal the 
_ particulars of their death from her 
knowledge, 


ar. 
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knowledge, until time might have 
blunted the firſt acuteneſs of her ſor- 
row ; but, diſappointed in that hope, 
I defired the ſervant to tell her miſ- 
treſs, a friend of her father's, and who 
had been honoured with his laſt com- 
mands, entreated to wait on her. She 
inſtantly admitted me, meeting me 
with an eagerneſs that at once evinced 
the diſorder of her mind, © You 
came from my father, fir?” ſaid ſhe; 
«I know he is dead, I wept for him, 
for J loved him; but ſince I learned 
my brother's death, my heart is hard- 
ened, and I cannot weep—yet I loved 
him too. I pray you ſpeak of him: 
in this room I received my father's and 
my brother's laſt embrace ;—in this 


arm chair my father uſed to fit—on 
that 
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that flute my brother uſed to play,” 
ſhewing me one that lay on the table 
before her. No more ſhall his 
breath give thee muſic: Alas! his 
lips are cold, his joints are ſtiff. Bar- 
barians ! Monſters !” ſcreamed ſhe, 
« why did you ſtrike his arm?“ 

The ſorrow of this unhappy girl 
diſtreſſed me beyond meaſure; nor 
could I help turning from the ſight, 
exclaiming, Alas! Lieutenant! how 
painful is my promiſe !” «© You ſpeak 
of my father,” , interrupted ſhe—“ he 
had grey hairs, ſurely they might have 
ſpared him; I thought all the world 
.reverenced. grey hairs.“ 

I entreated her to endeayour to com- 
poſe her ſpirits, as when J found her 
better I had much to ſay, but that in 

"MF 
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her preſent ſtate of mind it was im- 
poſſible; that all I could now inform 
her, was, her father had deſired her 
to conſider me as his and her bro- 
ther's repreſentative; that I had ſworn 
to regard her as my ſiſter, and protect 
her through life as ſuch.”—* And fo 
I will !” exclaimed ſhe, © if my father 
commanded it; but did he not bleſs 
me?” Moſt fervently,” replied 1: 
« Oh! repeat it! repeat it!“ inter- 
rupted ſhe, © repeat his bleſſing, it 
will eaſe my burſting heart; perhaps 
it will make me weep, for I wept for 
my mother until my father and brother 
kiſſed off my tears, though their own 
flowed the while.” To increaſe the 
diſtreſs of Jemima, appeared impoſſi- 
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ble; I therefore thought the letter of 
the Lieutenant might have a ſalutary 
effect, and drawing it from my pocket, 
preſented it to her; firſt making her 
promiſe that when ſhe had peruſed it, 
ſhe would retire to reſt. 

This ſcene was ſo painful that J 
left it as ſoon as poſſible, and retired 
to an inn; firft ſending the beſt medi- 
cal affiftance I could procure to my 
unhappy charge. 

The agitation and diſtreſs her deli. 
cate frame had ſuſtained was ſo ex- 
treme, that the next day I found her 
in a violent fever, which in ſpite of 
every aid threatened her life for more 
than a month, during which I viſited 


her daily, endeavouring, by every 
I means 
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means in my power, to leſſen the 
acuteneſs of her grief, which was how- 


ever ſucceeded by a melancholic lan- 
guor, that made me for ſome months 
apprehenſive for her life. 

As ſoon as the fever ſubſided, as 
I thought change of fituation materi- 
ally neceſſary towards eſtabliſhing her 
| health, I wrote to a lady at Car- 
rybrugh, the widow of my uncle Ken- 
neth's chaplain, entreating her to take 
Jemima to board with her. I ſoon 
received an anſwer according to my 
deſires, and immediately ſet out with 
my charge. I knew no other eligible 
perſon but the widow, or could have 
wiſhed to have placed her nearer Ken- 
neth Caſtle: how often did I wiſh 
Mary Fraſer preſided there ; that, in 
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the boſom of ſympathiſing friendſhig, 


the gentle Jemima might forget he: 
ſorrows ! The ſale of the Lieutenant; 


goods, and, in ſhort, all he poſſeſſed, 
did not amount to quite four hundred 
pounds. Determined to place ny 
charge above dependence, I converte( 
the hundreds to thouſands, and totally 
in her own power. I ſhall not repex 
to you the difficulty I had to perſuad 
Jemima to accept this little proof d 
friendſhip ; ſuffice it, I at length ſuc- 
ceeded in making her promiſe to ex: 
pend the intereſt yearly, though ſhe 
firmly declared ſhe would ever regard 
the principal as mine. 

This buſineſs ſettled, I left her with 
the widow Ramſay, and returned to 


Kenneth Caſtle, The ſcene I hat 
| lately 
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lately been engaged in, had ſo totally 
employed me, that I had ſcarcely time 
to think of myſelf ; but no ſooner did 
meet eaſe and 1dleneſs at home, than 
the affection I bore Miſs Fraſer raged 
with redoubled fury in my boſom. So 
true it is, Duncan, that in inactivity 
alone we have leiſure for enervating 
paſſions, or at leaſt to carry them to 
exceſs; for although in every ſituation, 
whether fighting for my country, or 
employed in the offices of humanity, 
Mary Fraſer was equally dear; yet, 
it was not the ſoft effeminate paſſion 
that now poſſeſſed me: in ſhort, ſo 
great was its influence, that I deter- 


mined to go privately to Paris, and 
once more endeavour to perſuade Miſs 


Fraſer to accept me as her huſband, 
- I fre. 
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I frequently heard from Jemima, and, bad 


being totally unemployed, in ſix month; Ml © 
had been thrice to ſee her, remaining i *2 © 
tim 


each time three or four days at Car. 


rybrugh. Some time after my lat M © 


to | 
ing 


I w; 


vifit there, I happened to be at a pub. 
lic dinner near it, where, among others, 


was a nephew of Mr. Fraſer's, whom 1 
an 


his « 
evel 
ed | 
Ale: 
Roſ: 
but 


I never ſaw cordially, as I knew he 
wiſhed to eſpouſe my beloved Mary; 
but as we had ever met on terms ef 
civility, it continued the ſame. After 
dinner, this villain, for even now I can 


call him by no other name, gave for 


a toaſt Jemima Roſs, at the ſame 
vate 


Mar 
pole 


time winking fignificantly at the com- 
pany. I took no time for reflection, 


but, inſtantly ſtarting up, inſiſted on 


ſatisfaction for the manner in which he 
had 
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had dared to mention her; but the 
company interfering, I at length agreed 
to defer it until the morning; at which 
time, however, Alexander Fraſer pre- 
tended to have been intoxicated, and 
to have forgot what had paſſed, offer- 
ing to apologize for his behaviour. 


I was exaſperated at his puſillanimity, 


and yet more at his villany ; for after? 


his departure from the company in the 
evening, a gentleman preſent inform- 
ed me, that he had frequently heard 
Alexander Fraſer mention Jemima 
Roſs, as a girl whom I entertained, 
but Kept at a diſtance, and viſited pri- 
vately, as I was attached to his couſin 
Mary : thus then you may well ſup- 


pole no apology would ſuffice, as it 
I 3 inſtantly 


: 
« 
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inſtantly ſtruck me, the villanous ry. and 
mour was invented to injure me with gen 
Mts Fraſer, 

J ſhould have told you, Duncan, 


fered to the character of Mifs Roz, 
] had fent a gentleman, who was pre. 
ſent, with a note to Alexander; it was 
nearly in theſe words, which I ſhall 
repeat to you, as the poltroon uſed 
them for the moſt infernal purpoſe ;= 
6 You have vilified the character of 
Miſs Roſs, whoſe honour is dear as 


my own, and which I will defend with 


my life ; you have alfo invented vile 
fallchoods of me, for which you are ] 
a villam. To fave yourſelf from the WW I « 


ſtigma of cowardice, name your time the! 
and ady 
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and place to the bearer.“— To the 
gentleman who carried this note, he 
made every deſpicable ſubmiſſion: 
however, on his informing him that no 


apology would be accepted, he returned 


me this anſwer : 
« It is impoſſible I ſhould meet you 
to-day, as my affairs are in the utmoſt 
diſorder; ſome particular buſineſs of 
my uncle Fraſer's alſo, *tis neceflary I 
ſhould ſettle; muſt therefore entreat 
you to defer the meeting until to- 
morrow evening ſeven o'clock, at 
which hour I will call for you, and 
we can retire to a convenient ſpot,” 
Ill as my anger could brook delay, 
| conſented to this, as I well knew 
thereg was ſome truth in what he had 


advanced, to excuſe his immediate at- 
14 tendance: 
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tendance : in ſhort, J kept walking 
about the whole day, and beſt part of 
the next, counting the hours until! 
ſhould revenge Jemima to my com- 
plete ſatisfaction. I had ſworn to pro- 
tect her as my ſiſter, and felt tho- 
roughly inclined to keep my word: 
perhaps my wrath was heightened, as 
the offending party had been, nay 
perhaps yet was, a pretender to Mary 
Fraſer. The wiſhed-for hour of feven 
at length arrived, without the promiſed 
viſit from Alexander. I called for my 
horſe, flew to his houſe, inſiſted on 
ſeeing him, but in vain—the ſervant 
aſſured me he was not at home. Half 
frantic, I ruſhed into the houſe, ran 
through the apartments, calling him 
in the moſt opprobrious terms; but 

my 
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my ſearch being vain, I turned to the 
ſervant, who at length, by the dint 
of threats, confeſſed that his maſter de- 
parted in three hours aſter he received 
the challenge, but ſolemnly ſwore he 
knew not whither. Never, Duncan, 
did I ſuffer ſo much from paſſion: 
I reprobated my own folly, vowing 
to purſue the villain through the world. 
I made the moſt minute inquiries about 
the country for near a month, but with- 
out effect: at length I learned that 
Fraſer had, four days after I wrote to 
him, embarked on board a veſſel in 
Leith harbour, bound for Cork. I. 
loſt no time, but writing a haſty adieu 
to Jemima, whom I had not ſeen fince 
the quarrel with Fraſer, ſet off in pur- 
ſuit of him, I reached Cork in ſafety, 

Ee but 
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but to my great diſappointment, found 
my deſpicable enemy ha], almoſt im- 
mediately on his arrival there, taken his 
paſſage on board another veſſel bound 
for Dunkirk. T had now no doubt but 
he was with his uncle and couſin then 
at Paris ; a thought that increaſed my 
rage beyond all bounds, and which, 
added to the fatigue I had undergone, 
threw me into a delirious fever that 
detained me two months; and from 
which that I eſcaped with life, I be- 
lieve entirely owing to the indefatiga- 
ble cares of Sandy. 

Illneſs had not however ſubdued my 
rage ; for immediately on my recovery I 
renewed the purſuit, taking my paſ- 
ſage to Dunkirk, and from thence 


Latening to Paris without delay.— 
| Alas ! 
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Alas! my ſpeed was of no avail: I 
was too late to prevent the ſacrifice of 
Mary Fraſer; for the firft news I heard 
on inquiry was, that Mary, my beloved 
Mary, had been married a month to 
her villanous couſin. I rather flew: 
than walked to their hotel. As I was: 
not known to their ſervants, I had no 
apprehenſion of his being denied. I. 


was however informed, that. both the- 


Mr. Frafers had been gone for two 


days into the country, on a hunting 


party; but that Mary, for J can call 
her by no other name, was at home. 
deſired the ſervant to inform her that 
a- gentleman from Scotland requeſted 
to ſee her; and was inſtantly admitted. 
She roſe on my entrance; but no 
ſooner had our eyes met, than ſhe 

I 6 gave 
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gave a fearful ſhriek, and ſunk ſenſe- 
leſs on the carpet. - I forgot reproaches 
—1 forgot her father was a rebel: 1 
take ſhame to myſelf—I forgot ſhe was 
a wife—I claſped her in my atms— 
I prefſed her to my heart: but recall- 
ing her ſcattered ſenſes, ſhe withdrew 
herſelf from my embrace; ſaying, with 
an air of wounded dignity, “ Is this 
well done, Campbell? The forfeiture 


of your vows was little to this inſult,” 


This accuſation rouſed me from my 
delirium. And is it poſſible, Mary,” 
exclaimed I, “ that you are married, 
and to that villain Fraſer ? Can you 
have configned your faithful Campbell 
to everlaſting miſery ?” „“ Faithful!“ 
repeated ſhe,. add not meanneſs to 


falſehood, nor think by criminating 
me, 
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me, to exculpate yourſelf: ſurely the 
charms of Miſs Rofs have not loſt their 
influence: you will not, ſure, forfeit 
your vows to her?“ © I will not call 
you unkind, Mary! will ſuppoſe you 
deceived, infatuated, and weak enough 
to believe the baſe aſſeverations of a 
lying coward ; for never could you 
blame me for protecting an innocent 
friendleſs girl; whoſe father and bro- 
ther fell at Sheriff Muir, andwho, if 
I had not placed in her ſafety, muſt 
have been thrown an helpleſs orphan 
into an unfeeling world. Ah Mary! 
if you knew her, you would ſpeak 
comfort to her broken ſpirit in the 
ſofteſt voice of friendſhip ; you would 
ſay, Thou haſt loſt a father and a bro- 

ther, 
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ther, Jemima, but haſt found a ſiſter, 
I have done no more. I ſwore to her 
expiting parent to protect her, and 
hold her honour ſacred: as my own; 
and by my ſoul I will.” © I would 
aſk a queſtion,” replied Mary, “ yet 
dread an anſwer: tell me, Are you not 


married, or at leaſt under an obliga- 
tion of eſpouſing Miſs Roſs ?? * No, 


on my life, nor ever entertained the 


moſt diſtant idea of the kind. I ſhould 


have been in France ſome weeks ago, 
had I not ſtaid to ſearch that villain 
Fraſer, who fled me, and I muſt think 
has poured his poiſon. into thy ear; 
for it is death to think thee deliberately 
falſe. How weak my heart! it ſeeks 
excuſes for thy inconſtancy : yet thou 
art 
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art married -loſt to me for ever !— 
Why, why, have you done this? or 
how have I deſerved it, Mary??? 

« Spare your reproaches, Camp- 
bell: if you are not guilty, my own 
heart will ſufficiently revenge you; 
but if you profeſs only friendſhip for 
Miſs Roſs, why did you challenge 
Fraſer ?” | 

I related every circumſtance z which 
before I had concluded, ſhe exclaim- 
ed, © Enough, Campbell! I have been 
weak, and am puniſhed, Alas!“ con- 
tinued ſhe weeping, ! I ought to bluſh, 
when I conſider my preſent ſituation, 
to confeis how dear you have been to 
my heart; yet that attachment was 
once my pride, and to bear the title 


of your wife my higheſt ambition. 
I was 
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I was unworthy of it, Campbell; for- 
get me, yet let me not ſuffer too greatly 
in your opinion. I was cruelly de- 
ceived; I was taught to believe Miſs 
Roſs either your miſtreſs or wifez which 
however I ſhould never have given 
credit to, had not the challenge you 
ſent Alexander confirmed the idea, 
though the cauſe of it was repreſented 
very differently. Alexander affirmed, 
he waited for you two days; but, as he 
heard no more on the ſubject, ſup- 
poſed you had changed your mind, 
and therefore ſet off for Paris. Thus 
much, Campbell, I have informed 
you, in ſome meaſure to palliate my 
falſchood ; or, to give it a truer name, 
my weakneſs. My father preſſed me 
to marry Fraſer, indifferent of what- 

$ ever 
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ever might befall me: I alone wiſhed 
to be revenged on you ; alas! I 
meant- the blow for your heart, it has 
recoiled upon my own : yet forgive 
me, Campbell; and if ever you loved 
me, or value my life, ſeek no farther 
revenge; leave that to me- will re- 
venge you both on myſelf and Alex- 
ander,” 

« Seck no revenge, Mary! by Hea- 
ven I'll have ſatisfaction, though I were 
ſure of inſtant death ; nay, though thy 
life, which 1s a thouſand times dearer 
than my own, were the forfeit.” —lIn - 
vain Mary pleaded, I was only the 
more exaſperated, I thought ſhe was 
fearful for the life of Alexander; nay, 
perhaps, that ſhe loved him—an 1dea 
that redoubled my fury. 

In 
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In ſhort, I left her in a ſtate of mind 
not to be deſcribed, expecting the re- 
turn of Alexander with impatience. 
The fervant, on my firſt inquiry, ſaid 
his maſter was expected in the evenings. 
Rage would not permit me to wait 
at my inn; I therefore kept walking 
haſtily up and down the ſtreet where 
Fraſer's hotel ſtood : towards night, 
Alexander returned on foot and alone. 
I took no time for recollection: I gave 
him none; but ſeizing him by the 
collar, © Villain! lyar! coward !” 


exclaimed I, * at length we are met, 
and by Heaven I will not quit thee 
until I have ſatisfaction for thy repeat- 
ed falſchoods.” For a moment he 
was greatly confuſed ; but recovering 
his aſtoniſhment, he attempred to pre- 


varicate, 
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varicate, but I would liſten to no ex- 
cuſes. He demanded time to engage 
a ſecond, and prepare piſtols: for the 
firſt requeſt, as I had none, neither 
bad he any right; and for the laſt, as 
I ſuſpected his daſtardly evaſions, I was 
prepared, having two pair, which 1 
declared he might choofe. Thus, no 
alternative left, he was obliged to ac- 
company me, or to have uſed means 
that muſt for ever have branded him 
publicly as a deſpicable poltroon. 
We walked haſtily through the ſtreet 
and ſuburbs until we reached a ſpot 
proper for our purpoſe. I produced 
my piſtols, gave Alexander his choice, 
and we fired together. Fraſer imme- 
diately fell,, as I thought mortally 
wounded ; I raiſed and ſeated him 

againſt 


—— 
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againſt a tree, and, having received no 
hurt myſelf, haſtened away. At a 
ſmall diſtance from the ſpot I met two 
men, who appeared labourers, and 
telling th m I had left a wounded 
man in the wood, deſired them to go 
to his aſſiſtance, enforcing this requeſt 
with a preſent. x | 

I reached my hotel, mounted my 
horſe, which was very fleet, and was 
at a good diſtance from Paris before 
the news of the duel could be known: 
in ſhort, I ſpared no ſpeed in reaching 
Flanders, where I was ſoon after joined 
by Sandy, whom I had left behind to 
learn the event of our meeting. Fra- 
ſer's wounds, he told me, were very 
dangerous, but not thought mortal ; 
and my beloved Mary had retired into 
| a con- 
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a convent, very much to the diſlike 
of her father. From Bruſſels I wrote 
to Jemima, whom I informed, in as 
ſlight a manner as I could, of what 
had happened, ſending Sandy with the 
letter, alſo on other buſineſs ; and ſoon 
received the following anſwer, for he 
returned as ſpeedily as poſlible : 
« My dear friend, 

« Why would you rend the already 
too deeply wounded heart of your de- 
pendent Jemima, by venturing a life 
ſo precious? Accuſtomed from my ten- 
dereſt years to the ſound of honour, 
my heart uſed to ſwell with enthufiaſm 
at the name : now, how changed ! the 
lofty faſcinating ideas that accompa- 
nied it are cold, and honour never 


ſtrikes my thoughts unaccompanied by 
blood, 
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blood. Alas! how bitter a requital 


have you met for your kindneſs to an 
unfortunate orphan ! Through her you 
have wandered from your country; loſt 
the woman of your heart; ventured 
your life on equal ſtake with a villain's. 


I cannot bear the retroſpection: yet 


where can I fly to loſe the idea? where 


fly the inquiſitive eye or finger of ſcorn- 
ful deriſion, that points to a vilifying 
world the deſtroyer of Miſs Fraſer's 
happineſs, and the reputed miſtreſs of 
Colonel Campbell? Yes, noble repre- 
ſentative of my father and brother, that 
is the name whiſpered by the unfeeling 
multitude ; and your generous friend- 
ſhip has robbed the wretched Femima 
of the only bequeſt left by her unfor- 
tunate parent. Forgive me, my much- 


honoured 
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honoured friend, if hereafter I decline 
your benevolence; yourſelf muſt own 
the neceſſity: permit me to ſhew the 
world they were miſtaken, and that 
Jemima can ſtoop to every thing but 
the name of diſhonour. Write to me, 
adviſe me ; my father's laſt commands 
have rendered your advice ſacred. — 
Farewell, my brother and friend! Ah! 
be careful of your ſafety, My health 
is greatly impaired : either my feelings 
deceive me—or ſoon, very ſoon, all 
will be peace, and fate no more be: 
wilder the unfortunate 
JruIMA Ross.“ 

I found by this letter, that Sandy 
had entered more into explanations 
with Jemima than I could have wiſh- 
ed, I therefore determined to depart 

to 
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to Scotland, and if poſſible ſet the 


wounded heart of Miſs Roſs at peace, 
undeceive the world, then return, and 
again meet Alexander Fraſer. My 
rage knew no bounds: his life, me- 
thought, could alone expiate his crimes, 
My own innocence I wiſhed to aſcer- 
tain to Mary alone: her opinion was 


my world, the reſt was immaterial: 


but Jemima's honour I had vowed to 
protect; 1 had ſworn to guard her as 
the fiſter of a Campbell : that name 
could not bear diſhonour, and blood 
alone could waſh the ſtain from Jemi- 
ma's name. 


Before I departed for 


Scotland, I encloſed Miſs Roſs's letter 


to Mary Fraſer, ſending Sandy expreſs 
to France, ordering him to inquire 
minutely into every particular; then 

return, 
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return and meet me in London, In- 
ſenſible that T was, I wounded a heart 
already too deeply ſtrucken. I wiſhed 
to ſhew Mary all Alexander's deceit, 
but did not recolle& that exculpat- 
ing myſelf was reflecting on her too 
eaſy belief; in ſhort, I reached Lon- 
don in fafety ; and during my ſtay 
there, received ſeveral letters from Scot- 
land, and among others, one from the 
widow Ramſay, which informed me, 
that the affair between Fraſer and my- 
ſelf being publicly known, had conſe- 
quently reached the ears of Miſs Roſs, 
whoſe gentle ſpirit had ſuffered . fo 
greatly that ſhe dreaded the conſe- 
quence. Soon after the receipt of this 
1 was joined by Sandy, who informed 
me, that he had delivered my letter to 

Vor. J. K Mary, 
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Mary, and brought me the following 
anſwer, which is alſo preſerved in the 
collection: 

* I know the prudential part of the 
world would ſtart at my writing to a 
man, the declared enemy of my father 
and huſband ; but an unhappy differ. 
ence of opinion has alone made him 
the firſt, and Mary Fraſer's credu- 
lity the laſt : then, Campbell, I will 
think of you as a brother, eſtranged 
by that difference only, from ſharing 
the ſame paternal boſom. Ah! why 
were we born in a ſphere that entitled 
us to take part in the intereſts of 
princes? My temper, though warm, 
is humble; and Mary, miſtreſs of a 
cot by a brook-ſide, had felt more real 


happineſs than the flattered Miſs Fra- 
8 ſer 
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ſer in all the pride of wealth. Natu- 
rally timid, I have ever ſhrunk from 
public life: why will you call forth 
my name from the obſcurity in which 
[{ wiſh to conceal it? If ever I was 
dear to you, or if my entreaties can 
have the leaſt weight, purſue Alex- 
ander no farther ; if not for his ſake, 
for my honour ſpare him. The world 
will make me a ſharer in every action, 
and, though buried in a convent, will 
not ſcruple to ſay that Mary took part 
in all, Then I conjure you, if you 
ralue my life, ſave me from the tongue 
of calumny, and ſeek no farther re- 
renge, which if you determine to 
perfiſt in, I here vow by all I hold 
moſt ſacred, to renounce the world for 
ever; on the contrary, if you relin- 


R 2 quiſh 
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quiſh your ſanguinary intentions, al- 
though I mean to remain here, yet it 
is not my inclination to take the veil. 
Turn your eyes from deceit and Alex- 
ander from falſehood and Mary: 
turn them on the innocent victim, the 
ſuffering Jemima: ſet her above an 
unfeeling world, proclaim aloud her 
virtue, and ſhield her honour with 
Campbell's name. Groſsly is ſhe ca- 
lumniated, and yourſelf alone can clear 


her fame from the opprobrium that 
ſurrounds it; even your own honour, 


Campbell, demands that you make 
Miſs Roſs your wife: you ſwore to 
protect her, and no other method 
is left. Pardon me for entering ſo 
warmly into your affairs, but to whom 
is your happineſs dearer ?—Farewel!, 

my 
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my friend; you preſerved the life of 
my father at Sheriff Muir, and ſurely 
the man to whom I owe my parent 
muſt merit that appellation from 
Mary FRASER,” 
Sandy informed me, that Alexander 


| Fraſer {till continued confined from his 


wound, which the phyſicians thought 
would materially injure his health, was 
he even fortunate enough to ſurvive it z 
and that Mary had peremptorily re- 
fuled to leave the convent, though her 
father uſed every means to perſuade 
her to quit it. Her letter rather flat- 
tered than ſmothered my paſſion ; and 


though a redreſs was abſolutely neceſ- 


| fary to Jemima's fame, yet my love 


to Mary precluded every thought of 
K 3 iaking 
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making the reparation ſhe mentioned. 
It is true ſhe was young, gentle, and pleaſ. 
ing; nay, to a diſengaged heart, per- 
haps charming. I loved her as a filter, 
but my heart was calm; with Mary 
Fraſer, how different! it was adora- 
tion, and the pbrenſy of paſſion : and 
though her marriage with Alexander 
ought totally to have deſtroyed my 
hopes, yet a thouſand abſurd chimeras 
nouriſhed flattering ideas. and made 
me ſlow when I ought to have flown 
to the injured Jemima : her mild 
ſpirit claimed every aſſiſtance to ſup- 
port itſelf againſt the ſhock it had re- 
ceived. Mary's temper, on the con- 
trary, though poſſeſſed of every female 


charm, depended more on itſelf, and 
would 
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would have ſhrunk humiliated from 
offered ſervice : ſhe would have pined 
in ſecret, yet bluſhed to own that thoſe 
ſhe deſpiſed had power to grieve her. 
But it grows late, Duncan, there- 
fore you muſt excuſe the remainder of 


my narrative until to-morrow. 


K 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


% O happineſs ! where art thou to be found? 
I ſee thou dwelleſt not with birth and beauty, 


Nor doſt thou, it would ſeem, with virtue dwell ; 
Elſe had this gentle lady miſs'd thee not.” 
Hon. 


THE next day the Colonel conti- 
nued his narrative thus: Honour 
and humanity both calling me to 


Scotland, 1 ſet out, reached it in a 
few days, viſiting Carrybrugh before 
Kenneth Caſtle. To my grief and 
vexation, J found Jemima to all ap- 
pearance in the laſt ſtage of a con- 
ſamption. Her gentle ſoul had ſunk 


under the rude breath of calumny, and 
appearcd 
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appeared haſtening to quit its mortal 
tenement. Ever ſtranger to form, I 
entered too abruptly into her preſence: 
her altered pallid viſage ſtruck me I 
ſtarted — ſhe half roſe from ber chair, 
but ſurpriſe deprived her of the little 
ſtrength ſhe had remaining, and ſhe 
again ſunk into her ſeat, exclaiming, 
« My preferver, my brother ! My 
prayers are heard! I fee you once 
more, I can die in peace!” I flew to 
her -I preſſed her to my bofom—I 
kiſſed her pale cheek ; it was a kiſs of 
brotherly affection, eſteem in which the 
delirium of love had no ſhare. My 
Jemima! my ſiſter!“ ſaid I, © in what 
a ſtate do I find you! but cheer your 


ſpirits, I will clear your fame, or perith 
in the attempt.” © Ah! you miſtake 
K 5 greatly; 
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greatly; the danger of Colonel Camp— 
bell can never cheer my deſponding 
ſpirits: rather a promiſe no more to 
venture a life ſo precious, would be to 
me preferable. Indecd, the generous 
Miſs Frafer,” cried ſhe, burſting into 
tears, © has rendered every other need- 
leſs.” —<** Miſs Fraſer!“ repeated 1 
with ſurpriſe. © Yes, Miſs Fraſer ! 
read there,” replied ſhe, giving me a 
letter, “and judge, whether ſhe ought 
not to be as dear to Jemima as to 
yourſelf.” It is among the collection, 
read it, Duncan. 

& From the many informations I 
have received of Miſs Roſs's amiable 
diſpoſition, I flatter myſelf ſhe will not 
reje my offered friendſhip. Would 
to Heaven that the unhappy cauſe 
which 
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which drove me from Scotland, did 
not prevent my offering it in perſon ; 
but as that is at preſent impoſſible, 
the friend of my childhood; and kind 
monitreſs of my once happier days, 
will do herlelf the pleaſure of preſent- 
ing this. Congenial minds are ſoon 
acquainted ; and Lady Jane Mont- 
gomery and Nils Roſs are formed to 
love each other. Perhaps, dear as ſhe 
is to me, I ſhall never ſee her more; 
then muſt you ſupply the loſs of Mary 
Fraſer, and ſhe take on her the ſacred 
truſt repoſed in Colonel Campbell; 
who though ſtrictly virtuous, yet his 
youth, perſon, and profeſſion, reader 


him in the eye of the world a dan- 


gerous guardian—however diſtant ſuch 


ideas are from the minds of thoſe tho- 
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roughly acquainted with him: but how 
often are we obliged to ſacrifice real 
advantages to cuſtom and eſtabliſhed 
rules! I know not how to apologiſe 
for this liberty; but believe me when 
I affure you that the intereſt my heart 
takes in your happineſs occaſions it: 
though our fathers were of different 
opinions, do not conſider me as your 
enemy. Had Mary Fraſer been the 
daughter of Lieutenant Roſs, ſhe would 
have conſidered Prince James as youdo; 
or Jemima, the daughter of Charles Fra- 
ſer, had felt like the poor wanderer who 
now writes to her. Perhaps, Miſs Roſs, 
ſome fortunate hour may attend us, 
when we may meet and reciprocally 
weep our griefs in each other's boſom: 
then will Mary Fraſer give you figh for 
3 hgh, 
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ſigh, and tear for tear: even now com- 
pare our ſorrows, and you muſt con- 
feſs that mine are equally great as your 
own. You have loſt a parent nobly 
defending the cauſe which his heart 
prompted him was juſt ; and a brother 
whoſe memory can never die, but 
muſt to after ages be pointed out as a 
mirror of bravery and duty. Reverſe 
the ſcene, and view Mary Fraſer, the 
flattered heireſs of a powerful clan; 
behold her driven from her country, 
ſharing the ſtigma of her grey-haired 
parent loudly proclaimed a traitor, 
and his life declared forfeit ; conſider 
her meanly intrapped to become the 
wife of a man, whom ſhe in ſpite of 
every endeavour muſt deſpiſe, and 
now ſeeking in the gloom of a cloy- 
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; ſter, her only aſylum, that peace the 
world denies her. Hear her fighs re- 
echo through the cold damp vaulted 
roof, and ſee her ſtretched on the grave 
of ſome unhappy wretch, who living 
felt perhaps as deeply as herſelf ; or 
proſtrate at the altar's foot, imploring 
happineſs for a parent! for Jemima ! 
for Campbell! and pardon for her own 
recreant heart, which rebels againſt its 
duty. Behold me thus, Jemima, and 
defraud the happy dead of one tear 
to beſtow on the living ſorrows of 
| Max FRASER.“ 
Gueſs my aſtoniſhment on the per- 
uſal of this letter—my beloved Mary's 
intentions were eaſily diſcovered. She 
withed, by giving the gentle Jemima 
the countenance of a lady of the moſt 
diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed character, to ſhew the 
falſchood of the malicious report 
ſpread by Alexander. In effect, Je- 
mima informed me Lady Jane Mont- 
gomery had waited on her ſome days 
before my arrival, entreated her friend- 
ſhip, and inſiſted that as ſoon as ſhe 
could be moved. with ſafety, ſhe ſhould 
take up her abode with her. The en- 
france of two phylicians put an end to 
our diſcourſe; I retired with them, 
begging their candid opinion of the 
health of my charge. They affured 
me the extreme depreſſion of her ſpi- 
rits was alone the cauſe of her illneſs, 
and that could the firſt be removed, 
the latter would ſoon regain its proper 


tone, | 
Mary 
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Mary Fraſer's letter to Jemima 
was yet in my hand—]I preſſed it to my 
lips— again read it; traces of tears 
were viſible in many places. What!” 
exclaimed I with enthuſiaſm, “ ſhall 

Mary Fraſer do more to protect the 
fame of Jemima than I, who ſwore to 
her dying father and brother to de- 
fend it? Honour indeed demands the 
reparation Mary mentioned z but how 
give my hand, when my heart is de- 
voted ? Ah, Jemima ! thou meriteſt 
one undivided—and, alas ! that is not 
mine to offer.” I returned to Miſs 
Rofs ; in the evening ſhe alſo received 
a viſit from Lady Jane Montgomery, 
who lived about fix miles from Car- 
rybrugh ; ſhe deſired my company for 

| | a few 
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a few days at her houſe, ſaying, as ſhe 
viſited Miſs Roſs every two or three 
days, I could accompany her. I ac- 
cepted this invitation with pleaſure— 
ſhe was the beloved friend of Mary, 
had indeed been in lien of parent to 
her. Mrs. Fraſer dying when ſhe was 
very young, Lady Jane had under- 
taken the charge, and performed it 


with the peculiar tenderneſs that mark- 


ed her character, When we bade Je- 
mima farewell. thc:-h for ſo ſhort a 


$44 Cage 


time, it was eaſily diſcovered that her 
heart was opprefled ; tears trembled in 
her eyes; and her gentle entreaty to 


remember our promiſe] viſit, was 


given with an energy I thought her 


incapable of. 


I had 


_ an 
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I had ſeen Lady Jane during my viſit 
two years before at Mr. Fraſer's; our 
acquaintance was therefore eaſily re- 
newed. She ſhewed me a letter which 
ſhe had received from Mary ; it con- 
| tained a copy of the one I had ſent to 
the convent from Jemima ; in it ſhe 
begged Lady Jane to afford Miſs Roſs 
her particular friendſhip, as her delicacy 
and honour were ſo firmly ſtamped, 
that they would not fail diſpelling the 
cloud that hung on her fame, * In- 
deed,” ſaid Lady Jane, „I never ex- 


ecuted a commiſſion more willingly, 
for I was charmed with her at once; 


but give me leave, my dear fir, to de- 
clare my ſentiments freely : fate has 


placed an everlaſting bar between your- 


ſelf and Mary Fraſer, her huſband's 
death 
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death by your hand could alone render 
her ſituation more terrible: in that caſe 
ſhe has made a ſolemn vow, from which 
no earthly power can diſſuade her, to 
take the veil, Might I adviſe you to 
adopt her plan, Miſs Roſs is amiable, 
of your own perſuaſion; and to convince 
you I think you a man of honour, 


I will tell you a diſcovery I have made: 


either I am greatly deceived, or Miſs 


Roſs loves you; ſhe had a fever and de- 


lirium about a week before your axri- 
val, during which I was much with her; 
and though I am certain the is innocent 


as an angel, it was not only the ca- 


lumny of the world that then floated on 


her diſordered imagination, it was more 
the danger of Colonel Campbell, on 
which ſhe perpetually raved : thus, if 


11 


? 
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my conjecture 1s right, your own heart 
can alone point out a proper remedy,” 
I know not how I expreſled my aſtoniſh- 
ment at Lady Jane's information, for it 
really amazed me beyond meaſure; a 
confuſion of recollections ruſhed on my 
mind at once, and rather confirmed 
than diſproved the ſurmiſe. I retired 
to my own apartment, but not to ſleep; 
I threw myſelf on the bed without un- 
dreſſing, giving way to a train of diſ- 
— ideas. Mary I believed itt 
loved me, but ſhe was the wife of ano- 
ther; yet her huſband was not immor- 
tal; and though my hand could not take 
the defired vengeance without loſing 
Mary for ever, yet a common malady 
might attack him, and ſhe be left miſ- 


treſs of herſelf, in which caſe, flattering 
hope 
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hope whiſpered ſhe wouid not refuſe. 
me. Full of this idea, I determined to 
live for her alone; but then the ſuffer- 
ing Jemima, how diſpoſe of her, how 
reſtore her mind to its wonted calm ? 
My honour was given to protect, and 
that protection had heaped accumulat- 
ing ſorrows on her—She was poor, ſhe 
loved me, grief had impaired her health, 
and whether occaſioned by calumny on 
my account, or an affection which 1 
could not return, all pleaded in her be- 
half, and prompted the only remedy, 
Thus divided between love and honour, 
J paſſed a reſtleſs night, and in the 
morning roſe melancholy and undeter- 
mined. Lady Jane accompanied me 
in the promiſed viſit to Jemima, whom 
we found much worſe than the preced- 


ing 
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ing day, her fever and delirium having 
returned during the night with re- 
doubled violence. Shocked with this 
intelligence, we haſtened to her cham- 
ber, where ſhe was confined to her bed. 


Gueſs how my concern was increaſed, 


when 1 found her, on our entrance, rav- 


ing with the utmoſt vehemence; ſome- 
times on Mary Fraſer, then on myſelf. 
It was in vain that Lady Jane endea- 


voured to ſooth her, her ſenſes were too 


much deranged to recogniſe any one; her 


conſtitution naturally delicate, and ren- 


dered ſtill more ſo by repeated troubles, 
could ill ſuſtain ſuch violent efforts; 
and towards evening fhe ſunk into a 
heavy but convulſive fleep, which every 
one predicted the fore-runner of death, 
Unable to ſuſtain the fight, I rctired to 


PR - 
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the parlour, where I determined to wait 
the event; Lady Jane forming the ſame 
reſolution, Never were my ſufferings 
equal to thoſe of that, night. Lady 
Jane's ſurmiſes were now confirmed ; 
my own ears had witneſſed from Je- 
mima's ravings, that I was dearer to her 
than I either expected or wiſhed, Lady 
Jane's words were friendly and conſola- 
tory; but how could they appear ſo to 
me, when ſhe adviſed me, ſhould, 
which was very improbable, Jemima 
have again an interval from the violence 
of her diſorder, to offer her my hand? 
To give up Mary for ever ! diſtraction 
fas in the thought; ] acted a thouſand 
extravagancies, venting an unconnected 
ſtring of incoherent curſes on Alexan- 


der Fraſer, whom I regarded as the 
cauſe 
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cauſe of all. My rage at laſt exhauſted, 
I was obliged to leave Lady Jane to 
conceal the tears which I could not re- 
ſtrain ; by Heaven! at that moment 1 


would have given my whole fortune 


with pleaſure to have met with the 


villain Alexander, that 1 might have 
wreaked my vengeance on him, 

Lady Jane at length came to me, 
deſiring me to accompany her to Jemi- 
ma, who was awake, and, though very 


low, perfectly ſenſible : never was I ſo 


enervated, I trembled like a culprit. 
When I entered the apartment her 
eyes were ſunken, the fluſh occaſioned 
by delirium had forſaken her features, 
and was replaced by a pallid death-like 


languor. As I approached ſhe ſtretched 
out her hand. My beſt friend,” ſaid 
| ſhe 


pe 
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the faintly, © I grieve at the trouble I 
occaſion you ; ſoon ſhall I be at reſt, and 
you releaſed from a promiſe which has 
given you ſo much unhappineſs.“ © My 
dear Jemima,” I replied, “I do not wiſh 
to be releaſed from my promiſe, I rather 
deſire to confirm it; your health and 
happineſs are requiſite tomy peace; then 
exert your ſpirits, and Campbell will 
not prove unworthy the facred truſt re- 


7 


poſed in him.“ Jemima, exhauſted by 
weaknels, could not continue a diſcourſe 
which was equally painful to me. Lady 
Jane therefore, taking my arm, ſaid we 
would retire for a few hours, firſt re- 
commending the utmoſt care to the at- 
tendants. As we returned to Lady 
Jane's ſeat, ſhe did not once break 
ſilence, nor was I tempted to be more 

Vor, J. L commu. 
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communicative until our arrival at 
Montgomery Houſe, where ſhe deſired 
me to retire to reſt, —* To reſt !” re- 
plied I, would to God I could reſt for 
ever! but I am ready to do what you 
pleaſe.” Lady Jane made little anſwer 
to my diſcourſe, but rang the bell for 
my ſervant, who lighted me to my 
apartment. Whether ſorrow or fatigue, 
I know not, had impaired me; no ſooner 
was my head on the pillow, than I fell 
aſleep; but far from relieving my dejec- 
tion, it increaſed ita thouſand diſtract- 
ing images wantoned in my imagination, 
Lieutenant Roſs and his ſon again ap- 
* peared to inforce their requeſt: Alexan- 
der Fraſer's infernal treachery again de- 
prived me of Mary, and again we fought: 
ni ſhoxt, my mind had been too buſy 

while 


2 
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while awake, not to furniſh matter to 
render ſleep equally diſtreſſing. In the 
morning, I roſe with a heart not re- 


lieved, but leſs torn with rage; ſullen 
melancholy had taken its place, and 
fixed my determination to marry Je- 
mima if ſhe recovered, and would ac- 
cept me.“ The ſupper- bell here hroke 
upon the Colonel's narrative the tears 
Peggy had ſhed for Jemima had not 
elcaped his notice ; nay, they had more 
than once diverted the attention of 
Duncan, who longed to kiſs them off. 
« Peggy,” ſaid the Colonel, © I thank 
you for the ſorrow you have expreſſed 
for Jemima ; ſhe truly was the moſt 
gentle and beſt of women.” —“ Alas!“ 
replied Peggy, © ſhe was the very child 
of {orrow : deprived of every ſtay, and 

L 2 her 
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her poor heart fixed on one that could 
not return her affection, ſurely death 
was her only refuge.” —“ No, Peggy,” 
returned the Colonel, « ſhe lived to ſee 
the hour when I blefled Heaven that 
gave me ſuch a wife: it is certain! 


never loved her with the paſſion with 
which I did Miſs Fraſer ; but united to 
her, her tenderneſs' and complacency 


ſtole by imperceptible degrees on my 
heart, and rendered her indiſpenſably 


neceſlary to my happineſs : her mild. 
neſs ſoftened the natural warmth of my 
temper, and a fear of alarming her has 
often withheld me when every other 
conſideration was fruitleſs,” The en- 
trance of ſupper prevented more dil- 
courſe this evening; but the next nigh 


the Colonel continued his narrative. 
CHAP 
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CHAT. @AVAL 


« Tho? dead to love, I was compell'd to wed, '? 


— — My ſon! my ſon! 
My beautiful ! my brave ! how proud was I 
Of thee, and of thy valour!“ 


Hom, 


I HAVE already told you that I was: 


determined to marry Jemima, if ſhe 
would accept me ; the loſs of Mary had 
diſguſted me with life, and it appeared 
immaterial how I diſpoſed of the re- 
mainder of mine. | 

Lady Jane and myſelf viſited Jemi- 
ma the next day, who though ex- 
tremely enfeebled was better, having 
no return of her fever. In ſhort, we 


law her daily for near a month, when 
L 3 ſhe 
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ſhe was fo far recovered as to quit the 
houſe where ſhe boarded, and take up 
her reſidence entirely with Lady Jane, 
who on her removal hinted my deſire of 
uniting my fate with hers. In ſhort, not 
to enter into particulars, Jemima in two 
months more accepted me as her huſ- 
band; for though at firſt ſhe refuſed me, 
well knowing my attachment to Mary, 
yet Lady Jane ſo powerfully pleaded my 
cauſe, added to the partiality ſhe cer- 
tainly had for me, that ſhe conſented to 
become my wife. I will own to you, 
that on the day of my marriage I main- 
tained an appearance of compoſure with 
the greateſt difficulty; nor had I ſo well 
preſerved it, had not a tear which now 
and then ſtole down the cheek of Je- 


mima, but which ſhe turned aſide and 
p rivately 
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privately wiped off, recalled me to the 
duty and affection I had vowed her. 

Lady Janeaccompanied ustoKenneth 
Caſtle; her countenance and our mar- 
riage entirely removed the cloud that 
had hung on Jemima; the moſt haughty 
now ſtooped to make advances to her; 
for though ſhe had no fortune, yet ſhe 
might boaſt the antiquity of her family 
with moſt in Scotland, 

Jemima's health was till in a very 
precarious ſtate ; and though I beſtowed 
every attention on her I could poſſibly 
deviſe, yet I take ſhame to myſelf, in 
avowing Mary Fraſer was cqually dear 
to my heart as ever. 

Some time previous to my marriage, 
Lady Jane in the mildeſt terms, and in 


Mary's name, aſked for a picture which 
L 4 ſhe 
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ſhe had given me on our firſt ſepara- 
tion. The ſtroke of death could not have 
been more ſevere than was this requeſt, 
winch the aſſured me was made more 


for my own peace, than any other mo- 


tive.—“ That you have poſſeſſed it,” 


laid ſhe, „ will inhance its worth to 
Mary : conſider, ſhould the gentle un- 
aſſuming Miſs Roſs by any means 
know that you have, and highly value, 
ſuch a portrait, how greatly it muſt diſ- 
treſs her! nay, it can only nouriſh a paſ- 
ſion that now muſt be a double crime: 
reſtore it therefore, my dear ſir, and 
nobly throw off a weakneſs, that cannot 
fail if purſued to diſhonour you. Mary 
Fraſer's virtues and worth are written 
on your heart, and require no weak em- 


blem to preſerve them there ; grant her 
entreaty 
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entreaty then, nay, her command, and 
ſend back what ſhe 1s convinced can 
only give you pain,” The anger I felt 
at this requeſt, which piqued my pride, 
gave me a momentary careleſſneſs, 
which I ought to be aſhamed to own 
have frequently repented; and ſnatch- 
ing the picture from my boſom, I ex- 
claimed, There, madam, take it: I 
will endeavour to craſe the original, 
who can demand ſo caſily what ſhe her- 
ſelf beſtowed: but perhaps ſhe wants 
it for Alexander ; let him preſerve it, 
keep it as I have done—'—© You 
wrong her,” interrupted Lady Jane, 
taking the picture: “ the requeſt was 
made by my advice, as I was convinced 
it only ſerved to nouriſh an unavailing 
paſſion. Did I not ſurpriſe you twice, 
| Ls Colonel 
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Colonel Campbell, with it preſſed ta 
your lips? I am ſure it was Mary's 
portrait ; and contracted as you are ta 
the beſt and moſt unoffending of wo- 
men, am. I not aQting the part of a 
friend to. deprive you. of what can. only 
give riſe to painful ideas?” Informed 
that the requeſt was not originally from 
Mary, I reprobated my own folly in ſa 
haſtily giving up the picture, and en- 
treated Lady Jane to reſtore it, at leaſt 
until my marriage; but ſhe peremp- 
torily refuſed, ſaying, it was not the 
way to cure a wound to have the object 
that occaſioned it ever before our eyes. 
Thus deprived of a portrait which I va- 
jued more than. my exiſtence, by a mo- 
mentary fit of paſſion, but that entrea- 
nes could not regain, 1 had no reſource 
* but 
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but to bear my loſs in filence, though in 


my heart curſing a thouſand times a 


day my haſty folly in parting with it. 
Mary Fraſer wrote to congratulate 


Jemima on her marriage, and alſo fre- 
quently to Lady Jane, who uſually 
ſhewed her letters to my wife. 


About a year after our marriage, Je- 


mima preſented me with a ſon : no per- 
ſuaſion could. prevent her nurſing the 
child ; and though her health was na- 
turally delicate, it appeared to have the 


happieſt effect on her conſtitution : my 


own heart alſo began to be more at 
eaſe ; the perſevering gentleneſs of my 


partner, and the innocent careſſes of my 


infant, made me. think leſs of Mary 


Fraſer ; nor can I ſay that in the many 
years I had the happineſs of paſſing with 


L 6 Jemima: 
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Jemima I ever once repented the ſtep 


bad taken. 
Mary Fraſer remained ſeven years 


in the convent; about the expiration 
of which period ſhe informed Lady 
Jane, that her father had lately been in 
a very precarious ſtate of health, ex- 
preſſing her fears that ſhe ſhould be 
obliged to leave the convent to attend 
him; a circumſtance that would give her 
real concern, as ſhe was well and hap- 
py : in ſhort, ſome time after ſhe was 
neceſſitated at his expreſs command to 
comply. 

Mary had been at home with her fa- 
ther near a year, when J learned from a 
gentleman lately come from France, 
that the ſenior Mr. Fraſer was dead, after 


a very long and painful illneſs, during 
which 
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which his daughter Mary had attended 
him with the utmoſt duty and affection; 
in requital of which, he had taken ad- 


vantage of her feelings and grief, telling 
her he could not die in peace, unleſs 
ſhe promiſed him to forgive, and receive 
Alexander as her huſband. Mary was 
long inexorable, but on his entreating 
it juſt before his death, ſhe conſented, 
Mr. Fraſer's eſtate was confiſcated ; he 
therefore, I apprehend, wiſhed her to 
live with Alexander, as his fortune was 
large, and could ſupport her in the ſtate 
ſhe hadever been accuſtomed to ; for the 
deſpicable poltroon, though in bis heart 
a rebel, had not courage openly to ſup- 
port the cauſe he ſecretly favoured, 

1 cannot ſay this information awoke 


my love, but it recalled all the villany 
of 
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of Fraſer to my mind with. redoubled 
rancour; I execrated Mary for her 
weakneſs, when, alas l I ought only to 
have pitied her. 

Lady Jane Montgomery frequently 
received letters from Mary as uſual, but 
did not always communicate them even 
to Jemima, to whom ſhe was exceedingly 
attached, and who in return reſpected 
her as a parent, lamenting her death 
fincerely ; for we had the misfortune to 
loſe the good old lady ſoon: after I re- 
ceived the news of Mr. Fraſer's deceaſe. 
Lady Jane bequeathed her jewels, of 
which ſhe had' a prodigious quantity, 
between my wife and Mary Fraſer; but 
the whole of her ready money to the 
latter, which was all ſhe had to leave, 
| her eftate being entailed. The painful 

| taſk 
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raſk of ſettling her papers fell on Je- 
mima, who among others found the 


following: read it: 


&« My dear friend, | 

&« formerly flattered myſelf that I 
mould once more ſee you, but, alas! 
the ſacred. command of a dying parent 
has decreed. it otherwiſe, and the unfor- 
tunate Mary Fraſer muſt never more 
tread her native land. Could I have 
been.permitted to paſs. the remainder of 
my life in the. tranquillity of a cloiſter, 
methinks I ſhould not have breathed a 
complaint : but, alas ! ill-formed to the 
ſtate in. which fatal neceſſity has placed 
me, my ſoul ſhrinks, my ſtrength de- 
cays, and ſoon, ſoon ſhall my retrograde 
heart ceaſe to beat.. Self-love whiſpers, 
« Bear 
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5c Bear up, Mary] thou haſt been a duti- 
ful child, let not the character of wife 
fall lower than that of daughter.” But 
in vain : the enthuſiaſm that bore me 
through the ſcene of duty is fled ; and 
left a weak deſpairing woman, whoſe 
only refuge is tears, my fate is irrevo- 
cably fixed, and this is the laſt time the 
victim of duty ſhall dare to complain : 
but my ſwoln heart is full, and ſeeks re- 
lief by thus unburthening itſelf to you. 


„ Who intereſt themſelves ſo much 
for me as the Colonel and yourſelf? He 


I doubt not has already pronounced me 
irreſolute and weak ; but even his forti- 
tude could not have borne unſhocked 
the ſtroke which Treceived; a dying pa- 
rent's entreaty, whoſe breath appeared 
to linger only until he obtained the 
4 cruel 
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cruel promiſe. Great God! methinks 
[ {till feel the ſtagnation I experienced 
when I firſt attempted to pronounce it : 
my heart felt cold within my boſom, my 
lips refuſed to move, and pain and horror 
were for ſome time happily loſt in inſen- 
ſibility. Ah, would to heaven my eyes 
had cloſed for ever Fatal attentions, 
alas, too ſoon awoke me again to mi- 
ſery!—“ Mary, my beloved Mary!” 
ſaid my father, his voice faltering be- 
tween each word, what has Fraſer 
done, that was not occaſioned by his af- 
fection to yourſelf ?” Alexander threw 
himſelf at my feet; a convulſion ſeized 
my father which for ſome time deprived 
him of utterance: at length, recover- 
ing from that ſtate, though death was 
ſtrongly imprinted in every feature, he 

took 
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took my hand, and fixing his eyes on 
Alexander, then on me with a look 
of entreaty which I cannot deſcribe, 
« Mary,” faid he, „I die! Bleſs thee! 
though thou wouldſt not make me hap- 
Py, blefs thee?” His voice faltered, he 
was again convulfed. Oh my father!“ 
I exclaimed, I am yours: ſhall your 
child diſtreſs you at this moment? No, 
forgive me, I am ready to obey !“ 
His efforts to ſpeak for fome moments 
were fruitleſs; at length drawing my 
hand, which was enclofed in his, ſtill 
nearer to him, he attempted to give it 
Alexander, feebly articulating the word 
promiſe, I know not what enthuſiaſm | 
ſupported me at that moment, but I re- 
plied with firmneſs, I do, my father! 


your daughter will fulfil your com- 
mand.“ 
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mand.” He again attempted to ſpeak, 
but the word that enforced his requeſt 
was his laſt ; he gave me a look of com- 
placency, bent himfelf towards me, and 
expired in my arms.— I did well, my 
heart applauds me, and fate has irre- 
vocably fixed me Alexander's ; I am his 
wife, and, though meanly intrapped to 
be ſuch, will remember the dignity of 
that character. Yet to you, my friend, 
let my heart be open: I have entreated 
to remain in France—might not my 
preſence in Scotland diſturb the peace 
of Mrs. Campbell ? She too well knows 
that her huſband has loved me; alas 
it has been alſo too plain, that he was 
not indifferent tome. To live in one 
country with him, ſometimes perhaps 
to meet! forgive me, Lady Jane, the 

| trial 
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trial would coft me too dear: yet, my 
friend, among the few cheering ideas 
that relieve my gloomy imagination, 
the happineſs of the deferving pair is 
one of the moſt pleaſing ; frequently 
do I draw pictures in my fancy of their 
domeſtic felicity, the ſocial fire-fide, the 
company of yourſelf, their children liſp- 
ing endearing words, the gentle voice 
of the mother, the manly accent of the 
father ſoftened, and uttering words of 
tenderneſs, —Theſe ideas at once des 
light and oppreſs me; I bleſs Heaven 
for their happineſs, and drop a tear on 
my own fate. Farewell, my friend ! in 
my next I ſhall be more myſelf, 
Adieu. | 
MART FRASER,” 


Doubtleſs 
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Doubtleſs Lady Jane never meant 
this letter for our inſpection ; but nei- 
ther Jemima nor myſelf could deter- 
mine to deſtroy it. I ſhould have told 
you, that during theſe years my wife 
had borne me three ſons; the youngelt 
of which was my beloved James, who 
loſt his life at Culloden Field. A few 
months after Lady Jane's death, we 
heard that Mary was far advanced in 
her pregnancy, though her health had 
been viſibly declining ever ſince the 
death of her father. I did not hear 
this news without an emotion, which 
I found it difficult to conceal. I there- 
fore haſtened from the company who 
gave the information, and retired to 
my own apartment. What!“ ex- 


claimed I, © ſhall Mary become a 
mother, 
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mother, to preſerve a line of villains * 
ſhall that boſom nurſe cowards, de- 
ſpicable liars? But I thank her, my 
heart is now my own—or rather it is 
now wholly Jemima's. Mary is wor- 
thy her fate, and I will never more 
think of her.“ The entrance of my 
wife, with little James at her boſom, 
difturbed me; the fight made me bluſh 
for my folly I claſped her in my arms, 
and inwardly ejaculated a prayer to 
Heaven, that Mary might be eraſed 
from my heart, that I might fulfil my 
duty to the beſt, the moſt deſerving 
of women. I hope, nay I think I 
ſhould have kept this reſolution ; but 
about two months after, -I learned the 
melancholy news, that the dear unfor- 
tunate victim of a relentleſs father was 


no 
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no more: ſhe had given birth to a 
daughter, and expired. I hardly knew 
how much I loved Mary until this 


event; a thouſand imprecations did I 
beſtow both on her father and huſband ; 


my gentle partner ſoothed and wept 
with me by turns, till reaſon, duty, 
love, honour, all ſtruck on my heart, 
and upbraided a ſorrow that could not 
but give pain to the tender ſuſceptible 
boſom of my wife : I therefore ſtudied 
to appear calm, till I became in reality 
fo. About a year after this, J had the 
misfortune to loſe my two eldeſt ſons, 
within a ſhort ſpace of each other, and 
forgot every former ſorrow in my en- 
deavours to ſooth and comfort my Je- 
mima. James was now our only care, 


and domeſtic feliciry for ſome years 
rendered 
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rendered the caſtle delightful. I heard 
from France that Alexander Fraſer 
bore the loſs of the ſacrificed Mary 
with the utmoſt calmneſs ; that he had 
placed his infant daughter in a con- 
vent, alleging for his reaſon, that his 
wife was remiſs in the duties of her 
religion, and favourable to the Pro- 
teſtants; a fault he wiſhed to obviate 
in his daughter, whom he defigned for 
2 religious life. I have ſince learned 
he had another motive; for during the 
retirement of Mary he had formed a 
connection with a woman of infamous 
character, that had borne him a ſon 
whom he wiſhed to legitimate. 
Nothing happened to ſhock our hap- 


pineſs until the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and forty-two, when I had the 
misfortune 
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misfortune to loſe my beloved friend 
and companion, the gentle Jemima. 
James was now in his ſeventeenth year; 
my arm had long hung idle; the death 
of my wife was the moſt weighty for- 
row I had yet felt; ſhe was neceſſary 
to my happineſs; the caſtle became 
hateful to me; every thing brought 
back her virtues to my remembrance z 
the nation was involved in war: there- 
fore taking James with me we travelled 
to London, joined the Monarch, and 
attended him at the battle of Dettin- 
gen, April the fixteenth, one thouland 
ſeven hundred and forty-three. Here 
I was firſt attacked by the gout, which 
after ſome time obliged me to return 
home, James, however, my valiant 
ſon, attended the Duke of Cumberland 

Vor. I. M at 
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at Tournay ; four months after which 
he returned to Scotland, on the news 
of the rebellion breaking out there. 
I was tolerably recovered from my fit 
of the rout, and determined to accom- 
pany James in the next expedition— 
which, alas! was Culloden. My ſon, 
my darling, the ſupport of my age, 
received a muſket ſhot in his breaſt, 
which ended an honourable life at 
the age of twenty years and eleven 
months.” Tears, which flowed faſt 
down the cheek of the veteran, obliged 
him for a while to delay his ſtory. 
Duncan, unwilling to ſhew the ſame 
evident marks of feeling, walked 
towards the window; while Peggy, 
ſtranger to diſguiſe, and from whom 
the kindneſs of the Colonel had long 
baniſhed 


CO' 
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baniſhed diſtant reſpect, forgot timi- 
dity, caught his hands, and alternately 
kiſſing them and bathing them with 
her tears, funk before him, hiding her 
face on his knees ; where, after giving 
way to the ſorrow that oppreſſed her. ſhe 
_ exclaimed, © Great God ! my heart 
ever recoils at the very name of that 


deſtructive rage—war !—Alas ! who 


tet” ſobs choked her utterance, 


but the direction of her eye plainly 
evinced for whom the entreaty was 
made. For ſhame, Peggy!“ replied 
the Colonel, turning aſide to wipe the 
tears that hung on his cheek, © for 
ſhame ! thou art a little cnervating 
coward ; wouldſt thou have our boys 


ſtay puſillanimouſly at home, and trem- 
M2 ble 


that enters it is ſecure? Heaven pro- 
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ble at the approach of danger ?” © My 


dear Sir,“ - replied Peggy, I do not 
pretend to underſtand thoſe things, and 
doubtlels think and ſpeak like a filly 
girl, for great men and wiſe ones cf all 
ages have encouraged war; but my un- 
aſſuming heart ever whiſpers that ambi- 
tion oftener than rectitude is the cauſe. 
Surely kings being placed above other 
men ought to ſet them examples of 


moderation and virtue ; and yet, good 
God ! I ſhudder to think how many 


_ unprepared ſouls do their quarrels force 


to ruſh into the preſence of their Crea- 
tor. Should he demand why they have 


done this, will a piece of land, or a 


ſalute at ſea omitted, excuſe the lives 
of the thoulands they have plunged 


into an untimely grave? Will not the cry 
of 
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of the orphan and the widow ſtand againſt 
them? Alas! I See that time im- 
memorial has given ſanction to ſuch a 
barbarous cuſtom ; would to Heaven 
mankind loved each other like bro- 
thers, and the inſernal inſtruments of 
war had never been invented!“ The 
energy with which ſhe ſpoke ſurpriſed 
the uncle and nephew; they were both 
flent ; and Peggy, finding her heart 
had diſcloſed itſelf ſo openly, was a 
moment confuſed, her face glowing 
with crimſon :. © Forgive me, my dear 
Sir; but—but——” «© Do not apo- 
logiſe, Peggy, faid the Colonel; “ J 
am pleaſed thou ſhouldſt give thy opi- 


nion thou thinkeſt right as a woman, 
for gentleneſs and timidity make them 
infinitely amiable; but a man without 


M3 bravery 
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bravery 15 the moſt deſpicable of be- 
ings. I honour, I revere, a brave fel- 
low, however low fortune may have 
placed him. Duncan, I command 
thee on my bleſſing, fight whenever 
thy heart ſhall dictate in the cauſe of 
honour or virtue: but never let pal- 
fion ſo far predominate as to raiſe thy 
arm in defence of folly or vice. Re- 
claim them by counſel if thou canſt, 
but hazard not thy life in a cauſe for 
which thy friends would bluſh to have 
thee fall.—But away with ſerious ſub- 
jects; ſing an old ſong, Peggy, and then 
we will retire to reſt,” 


Peggy immediately obeyed. 


The next morning the weather being 
indifferent, and preventing the Colo- 


lonel's uſual walk, he concluded his 
narrative. 
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narrative. The battle of Culloden 
was fought on the ſixteenth of April, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- 
fix. My dear ſon, as I before informed 
you, received a muſket-ſhot on almoſt 
the firſt attack. I was told he was 
wounded but ſlightly, and that he had 
inſtantly been borne away by his men, 
The rage of the battle, the proſpect of 
victory, all conſpired to baniſh fear. 
My men, whoſe univerſal fayourite he 
was, fought with redoubled rancour— 
exclaiming to each other, Revenge ! 
revenge !—The victory decifive, my 
heart elate with joy and pride, I flew 
inſtantly to my boy, who was carried a 
little aſide, and under the ſhelter of a 


tent. Victory, my ſon !” exclaimed 


I as I entered : „ but, oh! Duncan! 
M 4 how 
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how can I paint the dreadful change 
I in a. moment experienced? James, 


who I had flattered myſelf was ſlight- 


ty wounded,.was covered' with the cold 


damp of death : life appeared only to 


have lingered until he again ſaw his 


father. He had not ſpoken ſince he re- 


ceived the wound, but a ſmile at ſight 


of me for a moment painted new life 


on his ſunken and death-like features: 
he attempted to ſpeak, but all efforts 
were fruitleſs. I threw myſelf by his 
fide, in a ſtate little ſhort of diſtraction, 
reprobating the ill- directed ball that 
ftruck the youthful boſom of the ſon, 


inſtead of the aged one of the pa- 


rent. My hand was locked in his; 


again he attempted to ſpeak, again the 


ſtruggle was fruitleſs. He fixed his 
eyes 
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eyes on me with the moſt expreſſive 
anxiety, raiſed my hand to his lips, 


preſſed it cloſe to his heart, and ex- 


pired.—T bluſh, Duncan, to give theſe 


evident proofs of weakneſs, ſaid the 


Colonel, wiping the tears that ran in 


torrents down his aged cheek—* but 


remember I am enervated by age, and 
weep at what ought to be my greateſt 


glory. Thou Duncan, I feel, wilt 
come home victorious, and deck my 


grey hairs with freſh laurels - for thy 


honours: are mine, fon of my heart, 
| >... 9 8 
whom Heaven ſent in lieu of James. 


My more than father,” replied Dun- 


can, falling on his neck, «© your pupil. 


ſhall not diſgrace you.” Peggy ſobbed 


aloud; and the Colonel, ſorry to ſee 


both .grieved, aſſumed a cheerful voice, 
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called for a glaſs of wine, and conti- 
nued his narrative,—* My dear ne- 
phew, I ſhall draw a veil over my 
firſt diſtraction on the loſs of my ſon. 
Reſtored to miſerable recolle&ion, I 
immediately ſent to the Duke of Cum- 
berland for leave of abſence; it was 
inſtantly granted, and the very night 
after the victory I began my melan- 
eholy travel homeward. The event 
of the battle reached our village but 
a few hours before me. What offi- 
cers bad fallen was not yet known, 
and James's death was firſt publiſhed 
to my mourning tenants by myſelf. 
Grief for a long time embittered every 
recollection ; but time, and the care 
of you, Duncan, have inſenſibly leſſen- 
ed it, and my utmoſt wiſh is now to 

leave 
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leave to the world a noble and brave 
repreſentative.” The Colonel here 
ceaſed, and received the thanks of his 


auditors. 


M 6 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


60 Prepare the feaſt. 

Free is his heart who for his country fights; 
He in the eve of battle may reſign 

Himſelf to ſocial pleaſure: ſweeteſt then, 
When danger to a ſoldier's ſoul endears 

The human joy that never may return.” 


Home... 


As Duncan was to depart in a few 
days, in order to join his regiment, pre- 
parations employed the intervening 
time ; ſeveral youths of the village came 
to the caſtle, inſiſting on permiſſion to 
attend the Captain, as they termed him. 
Whenever he went out, he was in- 
ſtantly ſurrounded, the old men wiſh, 
ing him ſucceſs, the old women the 
ſame, though blaming the Colonel for: 
ſending 
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fending him at ſo early an age, recall - 
ing to each others memory, and ſhed-- 
ding a tear of grateful remembrance to 
the manes of James Campbell. Hea- 
ven ſpeed ye!” exclaimed they; * he 
was juſt fic another bonny lad when he 
went to the battle of Culloden, his 
Heart as warm, and his hand as open— 
God ſhield ye, and guide ye ſafe 
back !” The young laſſes, though: 
filent, were by no means ſatisfied with 
his departure; for though they ſtrongly. 
ſuſpected his partiality to Peggy, yet 
the gracefulneſs of his perſon, and. 
good-humoured eaſe of his behaviour, 
made him ſo great a favourite among 
them, that he might at an hour's notice 
have raiſed a regiment of highland 

laſſes. I think, Duncan,” ſaid the 
| | Colonel, 
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* 


Colonel, © that before your departure 
you ſhould give theſe honeſt folks an 
entertainment, what ſay you?“ Duncan 
ſeized on the idea with tranſport, as he 
thought by that means he might find 
an opportunity of entertaining Peggy 
for a ſhort time, which he had in vain 
attempted for ſome days paſt; the 
offer was therefore inſtantly accepted, 
and the time of rejoicing fixed for the 
evening before Duncan's departure. 
Peggy in the mean time in vain en- 
deavoured to conceal the grief that 
preyed upon her; it diſcovered itſelf in 
every action: her mind therefore unat- 
tuned to mirth, heard of the purpoſed 
entertainment with indifference, or ra- 
ther with diſguſt; and on the evening 


ol its celebration, appeared fo pale and 
ſpiritleſs, 
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ſpiritleſs, that the Colonel and Mr. 
Sommers both mentioned it to her, 
inquiring if ſhe was ill“ No indeed, 
fir,” replied ſhe- with her uſual frank- 
neſs; but is it poſſible I can rejoice. 
for the departure of Mr. Campbell ? 
Could I do fo, I were the moſt ungrate- 
ful of wretches. Alas! were it for his 
return, who ſo cheerful as myſelf ?” 
The entertainment conſiſted of a 
dinner, to which all the Colonel's 
vaſſals were invited, the veteran and 
his nephew preſiding, after which was 
a ball and ſupper. Duncan, ac- 
cording to his uſual cuſtom, led out 
Peggy, and afterwards danced with ſe- 
veral of the village maidens ; a piece of 
etiquette the Colonel was obliged how- 
ever to. remind him of, for Peggy's 

hand 
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hand claſped in his, her fine eyes fixed. 
on him, he would willingly have for- 
gotten there was another female in the 
whole creation. The Colonel, in order 
to confer all poſſible honour on his de- 
pendants, prefided at the ſupper table, 
as he had before done at dinner; but 
Duncan, who was warm with dancing, 
pleaded it as an excuſe for his attend- 
ance. To confeſs the truth, he had heard 
Peggy decline fitting down, and was 
determined to profit of this opportu- 
nity to ſpeak to her. She had retired to 


the adjoining: apartment, where with 
her elbow leaned on the table, and her 
cheek.reſted on her hand, ſhe was giv- 
ing way to a thouſand melancholy 
thoughts, which however were broken 
upon by the entrance of Duncan.— 


Peggy. 
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« Peggy, my love,” ſaid he, © why this 
gloom? It has diſtracted me for ſome 
days paſt: tell me, has my uncle or Mr, 
Sommers ſaid any thing to occaſion it ? 
Have they, my {weet girl, chid you on 
account of the diſcovery my uncle made 
the other day?“ “ Alas!“ ſaid Peggy, 
« you wrong them greatly; they are too 
good, too condeſcending to one whom 
they have raiſed ſo high, that ſhe weakly 
forgets herſelf. Retire, ſir, I conjure 
you leave me, I am ſenſible of my 
paſt error, the Colonel ſhall hencefor- 
ward have no cauſe to complain of me.” 
— Leave you, Peggy! Is this cold- 
neſs the effect of their prudent coun- 
ſel ? for ſurely it does not proceed from 
thy heart, If it does, I ſhall quit Ken- 
neth Caſtle with pleaſure. Say, Peggy, 

am 
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am I become hateful to you ? do you 
wiſh me gone? If fo, ſpeak; I will 
leave you ; yet think before vou utter 


it, perhaps we may never meet again.“ 


— Perhaps not,” ſaid ſhe, burſting 
into tears, and looking on him with 
earneftneſs; * but then I ſoon ſhall 
follow you.” —** My deareſt girl, for 


Heaven's ſake, for mine, for your own, 


liſten- a moment to what I have to 


fay 1 My uncle you well know loves 


you: were you once my wife, he would- 


be the firſt to applaud the ſtep that 


made you ſuch ; for at the preſent mo- 
ment the prejudices of high birth are 
alone your enemy.” Peggy attempted 
to ſpeak, but Duncan prevented her. 
« A few words more, and I have done: 


the miniſter of an adjacent village is 


wy 
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my friend, I made him ſuch yeſterday ; 
he is ready at any time, and will make 
thee mine for ever. Then, Peggy, do not 
heſitate, but early to-morrow morning 
give thyſelf to thy faithful Duncan, who 
under ſuch a circumſtance will act as 
thou thinkeſt fit; that is, proclaim our 
union to the world, or keep it ſecret 
until my return. Speak, my love, can 
you refuſe me ?” 

Ves, ſurely,” replied ſhe : © were J 
guilty of ſuch a vile piece of ungrateful 
treachery, I weze un worthy you, Dun- 
can. No, never will I act ſo contrary to 


the commands of my more than parent ! 


What ! betray his confidence ? repay his 
benefits with deceit ? 1 may ſuffer, but 
cannot be ſo unworthy.” 


Lau condemn me then, Peggy, to 
miſery 
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miſery, to relinquiſh you perhaps for 


ever. Think, my love, how many vexa- 


tious occurrences may happen ; then, 


for Heaven's ſake, let us profit of an 
opportunity which never may return p 
be mine, lawfully mine; far from con- 
demning, the whole world muſt applaud 
me for appropriating to myſelf a jewel 
that would grace a diadem.“ 

« It is in vain,” replied Peggy; 
cannot, muſt not liſten to you ; ſuffer 
me to leave you; I have promiſed the 
Colonel how can you urge me to a 
ſtep, that muſt make us both guilty of 
the blackeſt ingratitude? Cruel 
girl! promiſe me then to remember my 
affection, and accept my proffered hand 
on my return.“ 

& Indeed, I cannot promiſe the latter 

Part. 
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part of your requeſt, for I will never, 
never marry ; but for the former, is it 
poſſible I can forget? No, Duncan, my 
heart I hope is not an ungrateful one, 
and you muſt be its firſt, its deareſt 
object.” Duncan caught her in his 
arms with tranſport, and rapturouſly 
kiſſed off the tear that hung on her 
cheek. © Why,“ continued the, © will 
you force me to falſify what the Colonel 
requeſted, and what I promiſed myſelf? 
Heaven ſend you ſafe back, and diſpoſe 
of me according to its good pleaſure ! 
In the hour of danger, it you love me, 
be careful of your life, for the ſword 
that wounds you muſt bring death to 


me.” With theſe words, Peggy hal- 
tily diſengaged herſelf from Duncan's 


embrace, and, fearful of truſting her- 
ſelf 
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ſelf further, inſtantly left the apart- 
ment. 

Duncan, after ſome ſhort time, re- 
turned to the ſaloon, where he thought 
to have found Peggy ; but ſhe, under 
pretence of wearineſs, had retired to 
her chamber. 

The next morning preſented nothing 
but buſtle, and preparations for Dun- 
can's journey : even the Colonel, in 


ſpite of his partiality to a military life, 


felt uneaſy at his departure. Mr. Som- 


mers was thoughtful, and Peggy ſo vi- 
fibly diſtreſſed, that both the gentlemen 
endeavoured to comfort her. Duncan 
was ſilent; but his eyes, ſtrongly expreſ. 
ſive, ſpoke but the more intereſtingly to 
her heart. At length the dreaded mo- 


ment arrived; the young men who had 
inſiſted 


* 
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inſiſted on attending the Captain, wait- 


ed his joining them to depart ; the pt- 
pers played “Over the hills and far 
away ;” the vaſſals and ſervants were all 
aſſembled before the caſtle, to take a 
farewell of their youthful favourite. 
Duncan lingered to bid the final adieu, 
until rouſed by the Colonel embracing 
him“ Be valiant and proſperous, my 
ſon,” cried he; remember the honour 
of our houſe now alone depends on thy 
arm : ſprung from a race of heroes, be 
worthy thy name, and ſhew the foe how 
bravely a Scot can defend his country 
Farewell! Thy ſucceſſes will give me 
back my youth, for I have no doubt to 
ſee thee return with honour.” The Co- 
lonel with theſe words looſed his ne- 


phew 
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phew from his embrace; Mr. Sommers 
arms were open to receive him.—** My 
dear youth,” ſaid the good man, “ va- 
lour does not conſiſt in ruſhing into 
needleſs danger; the heat of youth is 
often apt to carry us farther than wiſ- 
dom or prudence dire&s ; be careful, 
and recollect that your uncle and my- 
ſelf cannot, at our time of life, ſpare the 
perſon we have with ſuch trouble reared 
to comfort our age; farewell! God pro- 
tect and guide you!“ | 
Duncan now turned to Peggy, who, 
pale and motionleſs, fat fixed in her 
chair unable to articulate a ſyllable, or 
ſhed a tear.—“ Peggy,” ſaid he, be- 
coming almoſt as pale as herſelf, and 


taking her trembling hand between 
| TE both 
4 
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both his, © Pegey, farewell! we ſhall 


meet again.“ So ſaying, he attempted 
to ſalute her ; but her ſpirits, unable 


longer to bear the conflict labouring in 


her breaſt, ſuddenly failed, and ſhe 
ſunk ſenſcleſs in his arms. As Pegg 

was naturally healthy, and never trou- 
bled with any real or imaginary nervous 
attacks, her ſwooning greatly alarmed 
her patrons, who immediately called 
for aſſiſtance ; Duncan in the mean 


time preſſing her in his arms, every 
other idea loſt in her ſituation , and ut - 
tering an hundred expreſſions of tender- 
neſs. Peggy at length began to revive ; 
the Colonel gravely reminded his ne- 
phew that his companions were ex. 


pecting him, Mr. Sommers ſupported, 


and ſpoke in mild accents to Peggy. 
Vo. . N Thus 
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Thus haſtened to depart, he prefled her 


once more in his arms, bade a general 
adieu, ruſhed out of the apartment, and 


Joined his companions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, I 


« Mak oriſons to him that ſaift 
Our ſauls upon the roode ; 
Syne braifly ſchaw zour veins are fill'd 


With Caledonian blude. 
Orp ScoTtTTisHn BALLAD. 


PEGGY remained for ſome minutes 
after Duncan's departure, 1n an attitude 
of eager attention, her eyes fixed on 
the door, and her head bent forward, 
as to catch the laſt found of his ſteps 
which echocd on the ſtone pavement of 
the hall; but that inſenfibly decreaſed, 
and the loud and repeated huzzas pro- 
claimed the youthful Captain had join- 
ed his companions, to whom the Co- 
lonel preſented him, faying, “ I give 
you my laſt hope ; be brave, my friends, 

N 2 and 
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and may honour and victory fit on your 
ſwords !'” With theſe words the veteran. 
touched his hat, a compliment which 


was returned amidſt repeated acclama- 


tions, ſeparating at length with Long 


live Colonel Campbell, the friend of his 


country, and father of the poor!“ — 


Mr. Sommers, we have before obſerv- 


ed, was employed in ſupporting and 
ſpeaking comfort to Peggy; an ofhice 
that prevenied him accompanying his 
pupil to the inſtant of his departure, 
which, however, was ſufficiently marked 
by a final huzza, and the pipers playing 
the Highland March. , 

Peggy fixed her eyes for a moment 
on Mr. Sommers with the moſt ener- 
getic expreſſion; then concealing her 


face on his ſhoulder, gave way to a vio- 
lent 
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tent agony of ſorrow. The good man, 
who feared her again relapſing into a 
ſtate of inſenſibility, entreated Mrs, 
Donald to aſſiſt him to convey her to 
her apartment, where, after entreating 
her to compoſe her ſpirits, he left her, 


and joined the Colonel. 


A very ſerious converſation now 


took place between the gentiemen z 
the Colonel expreſſing his ſorrow, that 
Peggy had not been educated at ſchool, 
rather than at the caſtle, where Duncan 
had found ſo many opportunities of 
gaining her affection: he now declared 
his fixed intention of ſending her for 
ſome months to Lady Beugle's, in order 
to try whether the gaietics of the great 


world would not effect a change. * I 


N 3 proteſt, 
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proteſt, Sommers,“ ſaid he, « ] am al- 
moſt angry with myſelf for being ſo 
much the ſlave of cuſtom; nothing but 
the obſcurity of her birth could make 
me heſitate a moment; but to unite the 
heir of the Campbells with a cottager, 
impoſſible !*—<© It would merely be 


the wonder of a month,” replied Som- 
mers: „however, ſend her to London: 
if the gaiety and admiration ſhe meets 
there effect a change on her heart, ſhe 
is doubly unworthy your nephew: if 
otherwiſe, I know not what to adviſe; 
I confeſs I am partial to her, and, per- 
haps, might give an opinion contrary 
to your wiſhes,” 

Peggy remained in her apartment the 
whole day ; indeed her ſpirits and health 


were ſo deranged, by what had paſted 
| in 
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in the morning, that ſhe was incapable 
of quitting it. 

Mr. Sommers in the evening paid 
her a viſit ; during which, though with 
great delicacy and friendſhip, he point- 
ed out the impropriety of her giving 
way to a childiſh paſſion that muſt ine- 
vitably imbititer her future life. Tears 
were for ſome time her only reply; at 
length, her heart being ſomewhat re- 
lieved, ſhe anſwered, © It is impoſe 
ſible, fir, you ſhould think me half fo 


imprudent as I feel myſelf, but my be- 


hayiour was involuntary ; the ſtroke 
which deprives me of life, cannot be fo 
ſevere as was the fight of Duncan's de- 
parture ; perhaps it was the laſt look: 
remember my obligations to him, his 


goodneſs, his humanity, his condeſcen- 
N 4 fon ; 
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ſion; can I know all theſe, yet not love 
him? Surely no: however, I will never 


be unworthy the Colonel's kindneſs, 


nor ever act, or, if poſſible, ſpeak con- 


trary to his deſires.” —** The Colonel,” 


replied Mr. Sommers, © has ſme 


thoughts, Peggy, of ſending you for a 


ſhort time to Lady Beugle's; not from 


anger, but he thinks it will give you an 


opportunity of improvement, and alſo 


be the means of weaning you of this 


folly, which gives him ſerious concern.” 
— * ] deſerve his anger,” ſaid ſhe, burſt- 
ing into tears, I merit to be baniſhed 
his preſence, and will obey ; but mult I 
go, never to ſee him or you more? Alas, 

my puniſhment 1s too ſevere !” 
« No ſuch thing, child,” replied Mr. 
Sommers: © he has no intention of 
ſending 
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ſending you for more than three, or 
at moſt four months, during which, my 
good girl, you will reflect on the con- 
ſequences of a paſſion, which gives even 
yourſelf ſo much pain: you will write 
to us frequently, and may be aſſured 
you have a firm fliend in me, and one 
equally ſo in the Colonel: in the mean 
time, cheer your ſpirits, and attend him 
at breakfaſt to- morrow morning : ſuch: 
an effort will give him pleaſure, and 
ſhew you endeavour to overcome your 
weakneſs.” Peggy promiſed, and was 
as good as her word, being firſt in the 
breakfait parlour the next morning: the 
Colonel ſpoke to her with kindneſs, and 
allo Mr. Sommers; but unavailing was 
even the voice of friendſhipto reſtore her 
uſual ſpirits; ſhe indeed endeavoured to 

N 5 | appear 
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appear cheerful, but the ſtarting tear 
and frequent ſigh plainly falſified all 
her efforts: in ſhort, not only her ſpi- 
rits but her health appeared to have re. 
ceived a ſhock they would not eaſily 
overcome, an effect that a fortnight 
conſiderably increaſed, and began to 
give the Colonel and Mr. Sommers 
real concern. 

In this ſtate were the parties at Ken- 
neth Caſtle, when the poſt one morn- 
ing brought the Colonel two letters, 
one from Duncan, in high ſpirits, in- 
forming his uncle his regiment was or- 
dered into immediate ſervice, and would 
leave England in fifteen days at far- 
theſt ; nor did he fail to mention Peggy 
1n terms that by no means flattered the 
Colonel with his eafily forgetting her. 
The 
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The ſecond letter was from Mrs. Camp- 
bell, who informed her brother- in law, 
ſhe had received the news, that her 
daughter Lady Beugle was at Bath, 


and conſequently was apprehenſive leſt 
ſhe ſhould not be in town on Duncan's. 


arrival there; concluding the whole with 
telling him, that he might expect a 
viſit from his nieces, Eleanor and Sophia 
Wilmot, the daughters of Lady Beugle, 
in about three months. © This letter, 
Sommers,” ſaid the Colonel, “ is rather 
ſatisfactory, as it particularly enables 
me to fulfil a plan I had before formed + 
what fay you? can J have a better op- 
portunity of placing Peggy with Lady 
Beugle ? Her health Lam grieved to fee 
daily decline ; change of objects, air 
and exerciſe, may do much towards 

N. 6 reſtoring 
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reſtoring both; and as Eleanor and So- 
phia mean to viſit Scotland ſpeedily, 
Peggy can then return with them, 
either for a time or otherwiſe, as we may 
find neceſſary. Donald ſhall go with 
her to Bath, and leave her in ſafety 
with my niece, who, though I have not 
feen her for many years, and indeed know 
little about, will doubtleſs behave 
in a manner ſuitable to my deſires.” 
Mr. Sommers thought with the Colo- 
nel, that the change might effect an al- 
teration for the better, and therefore 
approved of the ſcheme, eſpecially as 
ſhe was to return ſo ſpeedily ; “ for in- 
deed,” 1aid the good man, I ſhould 
be grieved to loſe her; ſhe has now 
been ſo long with us, that her preſence 
is become neceilary to me.“ —“ It is 
| equally 
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equally ſo to mylelf,” replied the Co- 
lonel. © Nay, Sommers, ſome day I 
may, perhaps, give you a reaſon, why 
her firſt appearance fo ſtrongly inter- 
eſted me in her favour, an intereſt that 
a knowledge of her good diſpoſition 
has increaſed.” The entrance of Peggy 
here broke off the diſcourſe, and the 
Colonel in the kindeſt terms informed 
her of his intention.—** You are too 
good to me, my dear fir,” ſaid ſhe, kiſſ- 
ing his hand, and bathing it with tears, 
« I am ready to do whatever you com- 
mand; but my grandmother is now ab- 
ſent at the Iſle of Sky, and may, per- 
haps, remain. there ſome weeks longer, 
as ſhe herſelf ex preſſed when 1 heard 
from her. —* 1 have no doubt of her 
approbation,” replied the Colonel, “as 


Your 
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your ſtay is to be ſo ſhort ; therefore we 
will not delay the time to wait her an- 
ſwer, as I really think your health re- 
quires an immediate change; be cheer- 
ful, my good girl, and be aſſured J am, 
and ever will be your friend.“ My 
more than father,” exclaimed ſhe, fink- 
ing at his feet“ Ah! forgive the 
boldneſs of the beggar you have raiſed, 
for giving you that appellation, but the 
overflowing of my heart will ſometimes 
force my lips to utter what I wiſh re- 
tained in my own boſom ; but never, 
never ſhall the child of your bounty be- 
unworthy : permit me then ſpeedy to 
return, if not to the caſtle, to my grand- 
mother ; I ſhall then breathe the ſame 
air with you, know every occurrence 


reſpecting thoſe I love better than my- 
ſelf, 
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felf, and muſt be happy.” The Co- 
lonel aſſured her, that he did not mean 
to deprive himſelf of her company for 
more than the period mentioned by Mr. 
Sommers. His word the well knew the 
value of, and the dependanee that might 
be placed upon it; therefore ſoothed 
by the reflection that her baniſhment 
would be ſhort, ſhe became more com- 
poſed, and it was at length fixed, that 
ſhe ſhould depart in a fortnight for 
Bath; the Colonel, in the intervening 
time, writing to appriſe Lady Beugle of 


her intended viſitor, 
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CHAP. XX. 


oy — I but only jeſt 

Wi' gentry's apes ; for ſtill amangſt the beſt 

Gude manners gi'e integrity a bleez, 

When native virtues join the arts to pleaſe.” 
ALLAN RAMSAY. 


Tar appointed morn at length ar- 
rived; Peggy more dead than alive 
attended at breakfaſt, after which, ſhe 


was to take leave of her patrons, and 


depart with Mrs. Donald, who, how- 
ever, was to remain no longer at Lady 
Beugle's than to reſt from her fatigues, 
as her preſence was materially neceſſary 
in the management of the houſehold. 


„ Peggy, ſaid the Colonel, “do 


not be aſhamed to write for what ſup- 


plies 
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plies may be neceſſary; I well know 
that women in gay towns mult be at 
more expence, than in ſuch a retire- 

ment as this: beſides, I would wiſh you 
rather to credit than diigrace Lady 
Beugle's houſe; for the preſent take this 
purle, it contains a hundred pounds; 
expend it, and be ſure to aſk for more 
if you find it neceſſary : be cheerful, 
my good girl, our ſeparation will be 
ſhort.” S0 ſaying, the Colonel ſaluted 
her; but Peggy, unable to conſtrain her 
feclings, threw her arms argund his 
neck, weeping aloud, and unable to 
articulate a word for ſome moments; 
nor was ſhe much leſs affected on bid- 
ding Mr. Sommers farewell. At length, 
however, being ſumewhat relieved by 
tears, ſhe aſſumed courage futhcient to 
| turn 
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turn her back to the happy ſpot, ſo de- 
ſervingly dear to her, leaving both the 
Colonel and his companton much af- 
fected at her departure. By Heaven * 
ſaid the Colonel, „I cannot account 
for it, but that girl has almoſt as dear 
an intereſt in my heart as Duncan; 1 


hardly felt more in parting with him.” 
Mr. Sommers expreſſed his concern 
allo for her abſence z and both gentle- 
men finding the want of a companion 
they were ſo accuſtomed to, determined 
to take a walk round the village, and 

baniſh the idea, | 
Mrs. Donald and Peggy ſeated in 
the chaiſe, both remained for ſome time 
filent; Peggy, from diſtreſs at leaving 
the caſtle ; and Mrs. Donald, becauſe 
fhe feared advancing any ſubject that 
; might 
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micht increaſe her uncaſineſs. At 
length, however, the rude uncultivated 
beautics of nature, with which the 
Highlands particularly abound, ftole 
her imperceptibly from herſelf. She had 
never travelled farther than ſix miles 
from Kenneth Caſtle ſince ſhe enjoyed 
the Colonel's protection; and her jour» 
ney, ſome years previous to that event, 
was at too early a period of life to make 
any impreſſion on the memory, all 
therefore was faſcinating and delightful: 
—the barren rock, the cultivated valley, 
the ſcattered huts, the roſy yellow-haired 
children of the peaſants, ſkipping on 
the hills, regardleſs of ſun or froſt, and 
agile as the mountain goat— 

Theſe ſcenes wovld certainly never 


have engaged the attention of a modern 
fine 
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fine lady; but Peggy, as we have b*.ore 
obſerved, had no claim to that title. 
beſide, ſhe had in ſome mcalure been 


accuilomed to fuch views, although 


the country round Kennech Caſtle was 


better cultivated than the landſcape 
that now attracted her attention, Her 
thoughts thus in ſome degree diverted 
from the painſul ſubjects that oppreſſed 
them, ſhe became more placid, main- 
taining at leaſt an appearance of ſerenity 
during the whole journey, although the 
ſtarting tear was often privately wiped 
off, and the repeated ſigh announced. 
that, although outwardly calm, all was 
not eaſy within, 

Our travellers proceeded by eaſy 
ſtages until they reached Bath, which, 


to their diſappointment, they found 
Lady 
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Lady Beugle had left above three weeks 
before, having received a letter from 
her mother previous to that from the 
Colonel, which informed her of Cap- 
tain Campbell's arrival in town. At- 
tended by her family, the lady had in 
conſequence immediately departed for 
London, where they were favoured with 
the company of their couſin. Duncan 
for near a fortnight; at the expiration 
of which time, he had embarked with 
the troops deſtined for Germany. 

After repoſing one night, Mrs. Do- 
nald and Peggy renewed their journey, 
reaching London in two days. On 
tier arrival at Lord Beugle's, Peggy's 
ſpirits almoſt failed her: ' however, 
ſummoning her courage, accompanied 


by Mrs. Donald, ſhe followed the ſer- 


van 
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vant who announced her, to Lady Beu- 
gle's dreſſing room, whom ſhe found 
attended by her daughters Eleanor and 
Sophia Wilmot. Her ladyſhip received 
ourbluſhing highland laſs with cold civi- 
tity, viewing her with che ſleadlaſt ſtare of 
toniſh breeding, in which ſhe was imitat= 
ed by Lady Eleanor, who had even laid 
down her tambour needle for the ſame 
purpoſe, fixing her eyes ſo ſtrongly, 
that poor Peggy, unable to bear ſuch a 
ſcrutiny, felt ready to fink with confu- 
fion, until relieved by Lady Sophia's 
ſaying, © You are welcome to London, 
Miſs Grant: my uncle Campbell has 
particularly obliged my ſiſter and ſelf, 
by ſending us ſo amiable a young 
friend,” With theſe words ſhe took 


her hand and placed her on a ſopha. 
Lady 
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Lady Beugle alſo condeſcended to de- 
ſire Mrs. Donald to ſit, for ſhe well 
knew that the Colonel had a particular 
eſteem for his houſe-keeper, as ſhe had 
been a favourite domeſtic of his wife's. 
Her ladyſhip now enquired after the 
Colonel's health, expreſſing her amaze- 
ment, that a man of his family and for- 
tune ſhould bury himſelf in the high- 
lands. Mrs. Donald having anſwer- 
ed her queſtion, in her turn enquired 
after Captain Campbell's. Lady Beu- 
gle replied that he was in perfeCt 
health and tolerable ſpirits: Indeed,” 
continued ſhe, “ Duncan, I think, is 
exactly my uncle Campbell's counter- 
part; the ſame purſuits, the ſame incli- 
nations appear to actuate both: in the 
many years I have left Scotland, never 

3 - 
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could I prevail on him to favour me 
with even a ſhort viſit, he ever affirming 
that he hates large towns : neither does 
Duncan ſeem pleaſed with public life, 
as I aſſure you he appeared to regret 
Kenneth Caſtle : however, he is a fine 
young fellow, and no doubt, when he 
has ſeen a little of the world, will be 
pleaſed to take an active part in it, and 
not ſequeſter himſelf in ſuch a barbarous 
dreary ſpot for life.” During this con- 
verſation, and more which followed, 
Peggy had an opportunity of obſerving 
her new acquaintance. Lady Bevele, 
though near forty-fix, ſtill retained a 
good perſon, of which ſhe was not a lit- 
tle vain, her ear heing ever open to ſat. 


tery, and affuming an air of youth both 


in her mar net and dreſs: in her diſpc- 
5 ſition 
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ſition ſhe was haughty, poſſeſſing her 
mother's family pride to the utmoſt 
extreme: ſlave to etiquette and fa- 
ſhion, every other conſideration gave 
way to them; for though ſhe had 
left Scotland now near twenty-ſeven 
years, in the whole courſe of that 
time, her faſhionable engagements had 
never given her leiſure to reviſit it 
but once. 

Lady Eleanor was about nineteen ; 
her form and features regularly beau- 
tiful, but ſpoiled by the affectation 
which directed both. The coſmetics 
with which her face was perpetually 
daubed, had deprived her cheeks of 
the roſes that naturally dwelt there, 
and in their place had left a-deadly 
paleneſs. Lady Eleanor ſupplied this 

Vor. I, O loſs 
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loſs with rouge, which ſhe declared 
was a thouſand times preferable to the 
rude fixed colour of health, which was 
ever the ſame; while charming rouge 
could be uſed in ſhades at pleaſure, 
giving the features a greater or leſs 
degree of animation as the wearer 


choſe. 

Lady Sophia was about a year 
younger than her ſiſter, tall, and finely 
formed; her eyes and hair dark : her 
face, though not critically handſome, 
was perhaps more intereſting than 
beauty could have made it ; the ani- 
mating glow of health, innocence, and 
good humour enlivening the whole, and 
diffuſing the moſt bewitching charm on 
every feature.—Sophia, according to 
the opinion of her mother and filter, 


was 
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was a vulgar robuſt creature, on whom 
example and precept had no power ; 
all Lady Beugle's endeavours having 
been vain to make her a fine lady ; for 
though ſhe ever liſtened to her advice 
with the utmoſt attention, to her ſiſter 
ſhe was not ſo complaiſant, often de- 
claring cold water gave the complexion 
a finer glow than rouge, and that 
natural ringlets were more becoming 
than the curls of the moſt ſkilful hair» 
dreſler, 

Though Peggy could only judge 
from outward appearances, having no 
knowledge of the real characters or 
tempers of the ladies; yet there was 
ſomething in both Lady Beugle and 
Eleanor that diſguſted her; while, on 
the contrary, her heart ſeemed attract- 


6 | ed 
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ed towards Sophia, who appeared an 


angel. She had never before ſeen ſo 


amiable a young woman; her circle of 
acquaintance being entirely confined 
to the caſtle, where every female, be- 


ſide herſelf, was grey-haired. Lady 


Beugle's pride was certainly much hurt 


at being obliged to conſider Peggy as 
a companion, for the Colonel men- 


tioned her as fi uch ; which however only 


confirmed what her mother had given 
her to expect, and indeed deſired her 
to comply with, as that politic lady 
had na leſs a ſcheme in agitation than 
eſpouſing Duncan to his couſin Elea— 
nor. It was therefore neceſſary to 
oblige the Colonel; and, if poſſible, 
provide Peggy with a huſband—or at 
leaſt by ſome means detach him from 


her ; 
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er; for Mrs, Campbell had not failed 
to acquaint her daughter with her ſur- 
miſes of Duncan's attachment, which 
was the more alarming as the object 
of it was ſo great a favourite with his 
uncle. Lady Beugle, thus informed, 
behaved tolerably polite to her viſitor 
through policy; but Lady Eleanor, 
though ſhe certainly expected from the 
deſcription of her grandmother to ſee 
a good-looking Scots laſſie, had how- 
ever formed no idea of ſo formidable 
a rival; ſhe therefore could hardly 
conceal her vexation and diſappoint- 
ment. Sophia, on the contrary,. had 
thought little about her, and found 
herſelf at once prepoſſeſſed in her 
favour; inwardly determining, if ſhe 
was in reality as amiable as her 


appear- 
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appearance ſeemed. to promiſe, to uie 
every means to ſoften what might be 
difagreeable in her ſituation. 

As the travellers were both fatigued, 
they defired permiſſion to retire ; a re- 


queſt that was very readily granted, 


as allo one which Peggy made to dine 


with Mrs. Donald while ſhe remain- 


ed in town; Lady Beugle conde- 


Aſcending to order them a particular 


table. 
Their privacy was ſeldom broken 


upon by any of the ladies except So- 


phia, who paſſed with them all the 


time ſhe could poſſibly ſpare, every 


meeting rendering Peggy and herſelf 
more attached to each other; and 


though the former felt greatly diſtreſſ- 


ed at the departure of Mrs. Donald 


yet 
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yet the in ſome meaſure compoled her 
ſpirits with the reflection, that the ap- 
pointed time would ſoon elapſe, and 
the good humour of Sophia enable 


her to bear the interval with patience. 
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